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During the Dog Days it is perhaps natural to be 


BUT NOT THE SURVEY’S SHIP! 


You'd better get aboard. It has charted 
a voyage for the fall that you’d hate to 
miss. Next month (September) for 
example, The Survey has coming up :— 

THE NEW FEDERAL HOUSING 
LAW, a fresh and authoritative article 


on what it does and leaves still to be 


done. 


ANTI-JIM CROW, two articles wal- 
loping discrimination, from different 


points of view. 


OUR OWN ECONOMIC OUTLOOK, 


As idle as a painted ship 


Upon a painted ocean. 


by a former contributor whose common 


sense clarifies the dismal technicalities. 
THE BRITISH FOLK, a population 
study in European stability. 


GETTING THE BENEFIT OF OUR 
LIBRARIES, an overlooked factor in 


adult education. 


The foregoing is a small indication 


of specific items just ahead. 


THE SURVEY of course will con- 


tinue its accepted task of stirring up 


and informing the public conscience. 
Its appeal will continue unabated in the 


field of social welfare. 


Subscribe to The Survey — $5 a year. 


You are invited to join Survey Associates — $10 (or more). 


Survey Associates, Inc. 


112 East 19 Street 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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Big Things to Come 


in Telephone 


ervice 


FASTER, BETTER SERVICE MANY LONG DISTANCE 
OPERATORS NOW DIAL CALLS STRAIGHT THROUGH 
TO DISTANT TELEPHONES. NEW AUTOMATIC 
EQUIPMENT MADE BY WESTERN ELECTRIC SPEEDS 
THESE CALLS TO SOME 300 CITIES. 

IN ADDITION, TELEPHONE CUSTOMERS IN CERTAIN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS ALREADY DIAL CALLS TO 
NEARBY PLACES IN THE SAME WAY THEY DIAL 
LOCAL CALLS. 


— 
oA s 


AMAZING NEW ELECTRONIC 
AMPLIFIER - THE TRANSISTOR 
DEVELOPED BY BELL LABORATORIES. 
NOT MUCH BIGGER THAN TIP OF 
SHOELACE. ITS SIMPLE AND MUCH 

SMALLER THAN VACUUM TUBES 
THAT ARE USED BY THE THOUSANDS 
TO AMPLIFY YOUR 

TELEPHONE VOICE. 


TRAVELING TELEPHONES THOUSANDS OF CALLS 
ARE NOW MADE DAILY FROM AUTOMOBILES, 

TRUCKS, SHIPS AND TRAINS. ITS A BIG FIELD 
FOR THE FUTURE. 


TELEVISION AND LONG DIS TANCE TELEPHONE NETWORKS 
NEW RADIO RELAYS ARE DESIGNED TO BEAM TELEPHONE 
CALLS OR TELEVISION PROGRAMS FROM TOWER TO 
TOWER ACROSS THE COUNTRYSIDE. DISTANCE BETWEEN 
RELAY TOWERS AVERAGES 25 MILES. 


TELEPHONE POLICY THE BEST POSSIBLE SERVICE AT 
THE LOWEST COST CONSISTENT WITH FINANCIAL SAFETY: 


AND FAIR TREATMENT OF EMPLOYEES. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Among Ourselves 


IKE MANY OTHER AMERICAN PERIODI- 
eee The Survey has since 1933 pub- 
lished a great deal of material on racial 
equality and the evils of discrimination, in- 
cluding the findings of anthropologists, 
psychiatrists, sociologists, and other experts. 
But few of these authoritative interpreta- 
tions could possibly have reached half so 
far as will the statement of Jackie Robin- 
son, star second baseman of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, University of California grad- 
uate, and veteran of World War II, ap- 
pearing before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. This simple, eloquent 
testimony was front page news one day 
last month; it was quoted on all the major 
radio networks. It is being repeated, in 
whole or in part, from pulpits and _plat- 
forms. The Survey wants to join this 
chorus, and carry several paragraphs which 
have special significance for all Americans, 
whatever their complexion and creed: 

“The white public should start toward 
real understanding by appreciating that 
every single Negro who is worth his salt 
is going to resent any kind of slurs and 
discrimination because of his race, and 
he’s going to use every bit of intelligence, 
such as dye has, to stop it. This has got 
absolutely nothing to do with what Com- 
munists may or may not be trying to do. 

“And white people must realize that the 
more a Negro hates communism, because 
it opposes democracy, the more he is 
going to hate any other influence that kills 
off democracy in this country—and that 
goes for racial discrimination in the army, 
and segregation on trains and buses, and 
job discrimination because of religious be- 
liefs or color or place of birth. 

“And one other thing the American 
public ought to understand. . . . Just be- 
cause Communists kick up a big fuss over 
racial discrimination when it suits their 
purposes, a lot of people try to pretend that 
the whole issue is a creation of Communist 
imagination. 

“But they are not fooling anyone with 
this kind of pretense; and talk about 
Communists stirring up Negroes to pro- 
test only makes present misunderstanding 
worse than ever. Negroes were stirred 
up long before there was a Communist 
party, and they'll stay stirred up long after 
the party has disappeared—unless Jim 
Crow has disappeared by then as well.” 


Justice Frank Murpuy oF THE SUPREME 
Court, whose death came with such sud- 
deness on July 19, was a tried friend whose 
loss The Survey will feel and lament. To 
many other individuals and_ institutions, 
he was, as to us, both inspiration and sup- 
port. 

Early in that precocious career of his— 
he was mayor of Detroit at 40—The Sur- 
vey carried an appreciative story (Feb- 
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ruary, 1931) about how he was “doing 
something tor the unemployed.” In_ his 
grasp and success in the mediation of in- 
dustrial strife, his insistence on civil rights 
and liberties, his quick human sympathies 
in every position, his fearless loyalty to 
principle, and his devotion to the public 
service, Justice Murphy was a constant 
spur to each citizen’s best efforts. 

One association with him which The 
Survey cherishes was the appearance of 
Frank Murphy at the dinner, December, 
1937, celebrating the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Survey Associates. A quotation 
from him that evening is a fitting remind- 
er of the manner of speaking of this voice 
now stilled. 

‘Tt is in a crisis that democracy meets 
its real test,” he said. “It is not in normal 
times, but in difficult times when the going 
is rough, that men have to show whether 
they really believe in its principles and 
ideals. In a period of crisis or under stress 
of feeling, men are tempted to take ex- 
treme measures. Whenever we yield to 
such passions, we only show that our faith 
in human beings is small, that our ideals 
are only for fair weather. . . . But life and 
true religion do not consist in mere preach- 
ment. Men do not really possess these re- 
ligious ideals and acquire these virtues un- 
less they practice them from day to day, 
in times of stress as well as in periods of 
calm. ‘Faith without works is dead.’ So it 
is with democracy.” 


[of Fesruary, Marion RosBinson’s “UN- 
sung Heroes of Medicine,’ told of , the 
hampering of medical research caused by 
anti-vivisectionist activities. She specifically 
referred to the difficulties encountered by 
food and drug testing programs in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where an anti-vivisection- 
ist pound master makes it necessary for all 
dogs and cats used for experiment to be 
brought in from outside the District. 

Efforts of the National Society of Medi- 
cal Research have since resulted in a Senate 
bill (S 1703) to authorize scientific use of 
a portion of the unwanted animals an- 
nually destroyed in the District pound. Its 
introduction by Senator McGrath has, how- 
ever, brought down a flood of anti-vivisec- 
tionist mail which has probably doomed its 
chances. 

Last month, the National Society ad- 
mitted defeat—at least temporarily, the 
secretary-treasurer saying: 

“The preposterous and dangerous situa- 
tion which the anti-vivisection movement 
has produced is really the scientists’ fault. 
Our lack of effort in the past has enabled 
the anti-vivisectionists to achieve their 
present restrictions on research and teach- 
ing. It would be more than a tragedy if 
further inertia were to continue.” 

Another interesting addendum to Miss 


Robinson’s article has a man-bite-dog tw 
or more happily, a man-befriends-dog ang] 

The American Veterinary Medical As 
ciation at its recent Detroit convention 
ported concerning tests on humans ty 
may benefit the animals. Dr. Geoj 
Rieveschl, Jr., of the Parke Davis Compa} 
told of anti-histamine drugs tested | 
allergic human beings that “have been ul 
most extensively in small animal pract} 
for alleviating the symptoms of aller} 
dermatoses.” Pointing out that self-inflic} 
injury by scratching often prolongs an 1 
comfortable skin condition, he told of } 
effective relief from the new anti-histam] 
drugs. 


Two years aco, The Survey sTaAFF HAG 
visitor from Bombay, a young woman 
exceptional beauty, charm, and intelliges} 
who sat and talked shop for a sumn} 
afternoon. She was Frene Talyarkhj 
founder, editor, and chief writer of Trea 
a magazine she described as “a cross | 
tween The Survey and Life.” This vf 
India’s first picture magazine, designed | 
present current events in many fields, |} 
bring to Indian readers new ideas fre 
other countries, “particularly the oat 
States,” and to give readers in Engl 
speaking countries “a more accurate id} 
of contemporary life and thought in Ind 
The August 1947 Survey Graphic carr 
an interview,with her and a portrait. Mos 
by month, Tend has reached our office, 
be eagerly read for the insight it gz 
into India today. Now comes a combi 
April-May-June issue, carrying the 

nouncement that with this number Tra 
suspends publication — because — of 
editor’s ill health. It is greatly to be hop 
that with rest from her strenuous progr 
as an editor and publisher “who is also 
peon, the production-advertising-circulati4 
business manager and general bottle wa 
er,” Miss Talyarkhan will recover quic 
and that Trend will resume its mission 


Abs. EXCERPTS BELOW ARE FROM A oat 
received by one of our staff members. So 
Survey readers, it seems likely, may 
to follow up on the request it contai 
The correspondent was, in prewar da 
director of the Family Service Associat: 
in Roanoke, Virginia. During the war ; 
served with the American Red Cross . 
Australia, afterwards with the Departm 
of Public Welfare of the Military Cont 


in Korea. Her letter from Okinawa v 
written before the recent destruct 
typhoon: 


“I am now on Okinawa, the Ryuk 
said to be the most war devastated 1: 
on earth, and I believe it... . My job 
with children, old people, and youth, < 
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tutions for them. So many were left 
out any family at all... . Would you, 
group, or anyone you know, be in- 
ted in sending out some tea for the 
people? They love it, and their ‘tea 
ces’ were destroyed and will not pro- 
- again for a long time. A pound of 
goes a long way! They grow sugar 
, so sweetening is not a problem. ... 
—Marion Yingling Frost, 8115 Service 
Det. Ryukyus Command Military Goy- 
ernment, Health and Welfare, APO 
331 c/o PM, San Francisco, California.” 


AJoR ELtot’s ARTICLE SAYS RIGHT OUT 
a lot of simple folk never heard the 
ies of some of the most influential but 
mspicuous men who really run the 
Id, but it remained for an editorial 
dy-woman to clinch his point—using 
niral Struble for proof. 

ice Admiral Arthur D. Struble, the 
ys top planner, she asked. “Haven’t 
him,” said the photographic agency. 
ven’t got him,” said the next agency. 
| so on, although one or two did have 
in some old groups, mostly of action 
es with focus vague. Finally she turned 
he navy itself and obtained the portrait 
page 426. So much for eminence! 


A COMMUNICATION 


tHE Eprtor: 

alatedly, I want to draw your attention 
yne or two errors in the article, “Do- 
fon Pay for Every Child” by Kathryn 
‘e in the May Survey. The author re- 
‘to “a committee set up by the National 
‘ Labour Board to study the possibility 
lunfreezing substandard wages.” It 
Yt a committee; it was the Board itself. 
the terms of reference were not to 
y the advisability of unfreezing sub- 
dard wages, but to study the whole 
<ing of the Wartime Wages Control 
Seg 

{ the same paragraph Miss Close says: 
1en the committee recommended family 
vances as ‘a possible alternative,’ labor 
led, and both the large organized 
/ps—the Canadian Congress of Labour 
‘the Canadian Federation of Labour— 
‘d resolutions against it.” In the first 
, the report of the Board with this 
‘nmendation, though made in August 
}, was not published until January 28, 
Labor did its “bristling” at its con- 
ons in September 1943, and partly on 
ground that the report of the Board 
‘not available. In the second place, 
\2anadian Federation of Labour is not 
na fide trade union organization at all 
‘is a very small body. In 1944 it 
‘led 220 members in the whole of 
da. The author evidently confused 
‘organization with the Trades and 
ur Congress of Canada, the Canadian 
terpart of the AFL. The resolution 
ving the principle of family allow- 
) was passed, not by: the Canadian 
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Congress of Labour, but by the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada at its 
1944 convention. The Canadian Congress 
of Labour at its 1944 convention, as far 
as I can discover from the proceedings, 
passed no resolution whatever on this sub- 
ject, and the Labour Gazette says that a 
resolution on the subject was referred to 
the executive committee. I am trying to 
find out what the Executive Committee did 
with it. I suspect the answer is nothing. 

The author says, “Even before the price 
increases of the past three years, a standard 
health and decency budget prepared by the 
Toronto Welfare Council came to $34.75 a 
week for a family of five.” I do not know 
where she got this figure. The Toronto 
Welfare Council’s own figure for 1944 is 
$35.85; for May 15, 1947, it is $40.11. As 
far as I know there was no figure pub- 


lished between these dates. 
Eucene Forsey, director of research, 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 


[Eprror’s Nore: The Survey is glad to 
publish the criticism of Mr. Forsey, who 
is an expert researcher. It appreciates his 
interest. We would not fail to point out, 
however, that the corrections he makes 
do not alter the conclusions of the para- 
graphs referred to: that organized labor, 
at first antagonistic, later withdrew its 
opposition to family allowances, and that 
living costs in Canada just after the war 
were high. Before publishing this article, 
The Survey submitted the manuscript to 
four Canadian authorities on the subject 
and received their OK. Since publication, 
it has been widely reprinted in Canada and 
most favorably noticed.] 
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Hillbilly singers, assuredly a bright touch of folklore, 
uncomfortably near to being actually typical of the : 
progress, instead of the fine horses and courtly colonels « 
Blue Grass—before the Committee for Kentucky went to 


HE SURVEY 


Kentucky Woke Up 


ditorial Foreword— 
fostly Pre-Awakening 


Sok THE DOG-DAYS OF AUGUST, AND 
‘the front page doldrums, here is a 
ry as refreshing as a mountain 
am, and with as swift a flow for- 
rd. It tells how one state—Kentucky 
n five years has stirred from a fifty- 
r stagnation, and of its surging 
gress in many fields. The story 1s 
in detail by one of its leading char- 
rs, in a book to be published in 
tember, “Kentucky on the March,” 
Harry W. Schacter (Harper.) Ex- 
ts from three chapters preprinted 
the following pages by permission 
author and publisher, give some of 
highlights of the story. 

entucky had reached its lowest level 
well-being in 1943. At that time 
e was formed the Committee for 
tucky, which emerged from a meet- 
of spokesmen for some thirty state 
nizations, convened by the Ken- 
y Merchants Association. Harry W. 
acter, a Louisville merchant, was 
ident of the association, had been a 
1e mover in calling the meeting, 
|, was chosen to head the committee 
ich includes representatives of labor, 
culture, education, business, religion, 
rans, communication, transportation, 
and local government. Only the 
kers and the chambers of commerce 
e not represented, and continued to 
iain aloof and frequently critical, 
ugh the Junior Chamber of Com- 
‘ce of the state has played an en- 
,jsiastic part in the committee's work. 


the problem confronting the new 
jncy was the fifty-year deterioration 


, Kentucky’s common life. In the 
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HARRY W. SCHACTER 


1890’s, the state had the highest indus- 
trial payroll in the South. Its school 
system was widely praised. It was a 
center of trade, fashion, and culture, 
and otherwise a leader. 

By the 1940’s, only Arkansas, in the 
south, had a lower industrial payroll. 

Kentucky’s per capita income was a 
mere 59 percent of the national average. 

Between 1940 and 1943, one Ken 
tuckian in every four left the state in 
search of opportunity elsewhere. 

Schools had deteriorated; illiteracy 
ranged from 8 percent in the top 
county, Kenton, to 44 percent in Mar. 
tin county. Only Arkansas had fewer 
high school graduates among its adults. 

In the school year 1943-44, Kentucky 
stood forty-first among the states in 
school expenditures; forty-seventh in 
length of school term; and almost last 
in teachers’ salaries and training. 

Only two states (one of them Ari- 
zona, where so many invalids go) had 
a higher tuberculosis death rate. 

Two thirds of the schools had unsafe 
drinking water. 

Kentucky was lowest in salaries to 
local public health officers. 

The farm picture was equally dreary 
—meager yields, meager cash incomes, 
deteriorating soil, dilapidated and un 
sanitary housing, outmoded farm meth- 
ods and equipment. 


[ee FIRST UNDERTAKING OF THE Com- 
mittee for Kentucky was a series ol 
fourteen fact-finding studies, the mate- 
rials of which were widely disseminated 
in the press, by radio, in the schools, 
from pulpits and platforms, in clubs 
and discussion groups. “KENTUCKY, 
wake up!” was the slogan for this effort. 


The reports formed the basis for the 
community undertakings of the com- 
mittee and its legislative program, and 
energized the public opinion which 
made both possible. 


[Ne FIVE CROWDED YEARS, THE CoM- 
mittee for Kentucky can point to the 
enactment by the legislature in one ses- 
sion of 27 out of the 32 bills in its 
program. These included: 

A legal minimum _ school 
lengthened from seven to eight months; 
stronger school attendance laws; in: 
creased appropriations for school buses, 
the common-school fund raised by $3,- 
500,000, the largest increase ever granted 
public education at a single session in 
Kentucky history. 

Three million dollars was voted to 
complete the construction of five new 


term 


tuberculosis sanatoria. 

All cities were authorized to issue 
revenue bonds to construct hospitals. 

Appropriations were raised from $34,- 
000 to $484,000 for development of the 
state’s park program. 

City recreation boards were author: 
ized to issue revenue bonds for play: 
grounds and recreation centers. 

Perhaps the most important single 
fact is that the total state annual budget 
was increased 40 percent, from $32,000,- 
000 to $45,000,000 in this one year. 

The Committee for Kentucky is the 
first to make clear that it is by no 
means solely responsible for these legis- 
lative achievements. But how vital a 
force it has been in setting Kentucky on 
the march is indicated by the chapters 
from Mr. Schacter’s book which follow, 
and which fill in some of the stirring 
details of this very sketchy outline. 

—Tue Epirors 
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The Goal of Kentucky’s March 


| Fe SEVERAL MONTHS, THOSE OF US CHARGED WITH 
responsibility of developing the program of the Com- 
mittee for Kentucky wondered how to proceed and what 
direction to take. For a while we were stumped. Just 
about this time I asked Mark Ethridge, publisher of the 
Louisville Courter,-Journal and the Louisville Times 
what he thought we could accomplish. His answer was 
prophetic. He said, “If the Committee for Kentucky 
can develop the moral climate in which Kentucky can 
make progress, it will have made a real contribution to 
our times.” 

We pondered on that for some time. We knew that a 
moral climate conducive to progress could not be manu- 
factured by any simple device, any more than the tem- 
perature of a room could be raised by holding a match 
under the thermometer. A moral climate could come 
only from the minds and hearts of the people. 

After a period of earnest soul searching, we came up 
with our answer. It seemed to us that to develop a moral 
climate we must have, first, an objective; second, a well- 
considered plan; and, third, a driving force to move the 
plan toward the objective. 

The first question, naturally, was: “What is our ob- 
jective?” After considerable thought and discussion we 
set for ourselves this threefold purpose: 

1. To raise Kentucky’s level of education, of health, 
of welfare, and of economic opportunity so that all her 
people might have a better chance at a fuller and richer 
life. 

2. To give a stronger helping hand to those of our 
unfortunates who were suffering from “the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune”; to give positive afhrma- 
tion that we were, indeed, our brother’s keeper. 

3. To make democracy a vital and living force in our 
daily lives, instead of a sonorous term rolled glibly from 
the tongues of political orators at election time; to make 
democracy come to life in every town and hamlet of 
the state. 

We next agreed on a five-point plan to reach our ob- 
jective. We proposed: 

1. To get the facts. With the help of the foremost ex- 
perts in the state, we determined to find out what was 
wrong with Kentucky. We would approach this inquiry 
with the same care, thoroughness, and objectivity which 
a highly competent doctor uses in diagnosing the ills of 
a sick patient. A doctor wants to know all the back- 
ground and all of the facts of his patient’s condition in 
order to prescribe intelligently. 

2. To make the facts known to the people of Ken- 


Exhibit A: What Henderson Did 


ils HE THIRD PART OF OUR PLAN FOR DEVELOPING A MORAL 
climate for progress called for community organiza- 
tion—the banding together of the citizens in every com- 
munity to study and take action on their local problems. 
It seemed to us that in the local community we could 
achieve a twofold objective: to lay the groundwork for 
a progressive Kentucky—for a progressive state is nothing 
but a composite of progressive communities—and to 
make democracy come alive. 
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‘tucky, without any sugar 
coating, without any mini- 
mizing, without any of the 
exaggerations which so 
often are employed in 
touting a community or a 
state. It was our feeling 
that the people of Ken- 
tucky, having courage and 
character, could “take it.” 
We were convinced that 
once our people knew the 
facts, they would begin to 
demand solutions. We were certain that what the 7] 
of Kentucky wanted they would get. | 

3, To stimulate communities to organize for eff] 
local action. A great state is but a composite of | 
communities. If we could be instrumental in hq 
local communities to develop their own plans andj 
grams for progress, it would automatically follow] 
before too long we could have a progressive state. 
our conviction, too, that it was in the local comm 
that democracy had the best chance of coming to | 

4. To make it clear that if the people wanted prq 
they would have to pay for it. We wanted them t 
derstand that there were no short cuts to progress. 
progress could not be bought at bargain rates; tl 
they really wanted progress they would have to p 
it in thought, work, and money. It was our deep 
viction, however, that if the people knew the fact 
realized the need for action they would be more 
willing to pay the cost. 

5. To make the people understand the consequ 
of failure. It was important for them to know that} 
was both a positive and a negative reason for the} 
to make democracy work. The positive reason wa@ 
belief that democracy was the best form of govery 
yet devised to safeguard the dignity of the indi 
The negative reason—the consequences of failure} 
our realization that democracy could not just drif 
that if it failed it would mean that the free spirit 04 
might be enchained for generations to come. 

It was evident from the beginning that many ob 
would be put in our path—that we would enc 
much opposition. We determined to go forward 4 
less of obstacles and of opposition. We even face 
likelihood that our motives would be misunderstoo 
that many brickbats would be coming our way. W 
cided to let them bounce! 


Harry W. Schact} 


} 
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Conversely, we felt that it was in the local comn 
that democracy might well be lost. As Harold W. T 
president of Princeton University, recently said, “ 
both local government and community civic act 
of a nongovernmental character are continued jj 
vigor and effectiveness, democracy in any accurate 
of the term will vanish before we know it is go 

It has become the fashion in recent years to talk 
grass roots. Glorifying the grass roots is a sort of na 
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ame. Yet behind all this there is a recognition of the 
ct that it is in the grass roots areas—in the local com- 
yunities of America—that our democracy will rise or 
ll. That was the reason why we placed so much stress 
n organizing these communities. 
In a recent review of a rather important book in Time 
yagazine, the reviewer said that it was the author’s 
mple thesis that, if the people of any community could 
et together to discuss their local problems and to do 
ymething about them, democracy would be reborn. We 
*t out to do exactly that in an experiment in Henderson, 
typical Kentucky community of some 20,000 people, 
ycated in the western part of the state on the banks of 
1e Ohio. We were eager to stimulate progress in Hen- 
erson as an example to the rest of the state. We felt, 
90, that Henderson might become a testing ground for 
ae democratic process. 


. T SEEMED TO US THAT FOR MANY YEARS BEFORE THE WAR 
\merica had been suffering from a split personality. 
“he people had entrusted the control of their affairs to 
nen in political life, not as one places a sacred trust in 
he hands of another but rather as a mother abandons 
er child on a doorstep. Some of the politicians, sensing 
his virtual abandonment, used their position for private 
ain and for the enhancement of their personal power. 
“his, in turn, had a curious effect on the people. They 
ecame apathetic, cynical, defeatist. You often heard 
em say resignedly, “This matter is in the hands of the 
oliticians—we can’t do anything about it.” When 
ye war came, the people closed ranks with their 
olitical leaders and showed the world the stuff of 
thich democracy was made. 

Today, we in America are on the threshold of a 
rave decision. Are we again going to abandon our 
fairs at the doorsteps of the politicians, or are we 
sing to place them in the hands of our political 
aders as a sacred trust and constantly concern our- 
Ives to see that this trust is fulfilled? If we do 
nat, our democracy will be stronger than any totali- 
brian system yet devised. If we don’t, the outlook 
x democracy is dark indeed. This consideration 
as foremost in our minds as we embarked on the 
fenderson experiment. 

{In February, 1946, we met with about fifteen of 
fenderson’s civic leaders and outlined our idea to 
hem—the total mobilization of every organization 
. Henderson for the purpose of studying their 
cal problems and of developing programs of ac- 
lon to solve them. After a full evening of discus- 
yn, the leaders became so enthusiastic about the 
Jea that they agreed to call a meeting of the heads 
) all organizations actively functioning in Hender- 
n. When we were told that there were about one 
ndred such organizations and that they included 
}ery important business, labor, agricultural, profes- 
‘onal, church, and service group, it seemed hard 
| believe. But Americans are that way. They like 
| join! 

We met two weeks later in the Health Center in 
enderson, in a room which seated but eighty-five 
ople, We felt that it would be fine if we could 
‘/t 85 percent attendance. 

When the meeting night rolled around, one hun- 
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dred and seventeen people came. They stood in the aisles 
and in the hall throughout the meeting. They voted 
unanimously to form a Committee for the City and 
County of Henderson. They planned, for one month 
later, a Town Hall meeting to sell the idea to their 
fellow citizens. 

The largest Town Hall meeting ever held in Hender- 
son until then had attracted about 800 people. The plan- 
ning group voted to hold their meeting in the Barret 
High School gymnasium, seating about 2,500 people— 
and 2,500 people in Henderson is comparable to a mass 
meeting of 900,000 in New York! 

The meeting was widely publicized through the press, 
the radio, the schools, and the churches, by a proclama- 
tion of the mayor, by civic groups, and uniquely, by word 
of mouth, through a “town crier” organization. Even 
the shut-ins participated in the program. They were 
made to feel that they belonged, for each shut-in was 
appointed a “town crier” whose bell was the telephone. 
Every shut-in was briefed on the purposes of the meet- 
ing and given a list of people to call. 

Since the meeting was sponsored by every organiza- 
tion functioning in Henderson, it was a foregone con- 
clusion that it would be successful. By the time the 
meeting was called to order, every one of the 2,500 seats 
in the auditorium was filled, and it was estimated that 
about 500 more were turned away. The meeting was a 
heartening afhrmation of the fact that there is almost 
nothing that the people of a community cannot do, once 
they make up their minds to it. 


Henderson, Ky., testing ground for a new idea 


Ewing Gallowa 


Before the meeting, James W. Armstrong, one of the 
leaders in the organization of the Committee for Hender- 
son and later our director of community service, was 
moved to write a credo which was so inspiring that we 
had it printed and distributed to everyone at the meet- 
ing. The credo follows: 


The Committee for the City and County of Henderson is more 
than an organization. It is a faith. It is a faith in the ideology 
of democracy. It is a physical embodiment of the belief that 
men and women—citizens of the same community—can assemble 
from different interests and occupations, from different racial 
stocks and religions, from different political affiliations, from dif- 
ferent social and economic positions and, by subordinating spe- 
cial interests to general interests, can thereby achieve a richer, 
fuller community life than is separately obtainable. 

It is a belief that the areas of agreement and unity in com- 
munity life are more important than the areas of disagreement 
and disunity. 

It is the belief that our biggest problems are held in common— 
that we hold the problem of disease and health in common, that 
we hold the problem of ignorance and enlightenment in com- 
mon; that the problems of poverty and prosperity, of bad gov- 
ernment and good government, of bad citizenship and good, all 
of these are problems and projects in which all citizens hold 
a common responsibility and for which solutions can come only 
through communitywide cooperation. 

We believe that in the hands of its citizens rests the future 
development of our community .. . and that community de- 
velopment is possible only through an interested, informed 
citizenry, organized to work together... . 

This is the statement of our faith, resting in the ancient ideals 
which gave birth to the United States of America. It is the 
credo of our democracy. 


The meeting was an inspiring success. Visitors had 
come from all over the state and from beyond its bor- 
ders. The speakers included not only the local officers 
but representatives from the top leadership in the state 
as well. When the question of forming a Committee for 
the City and County of Henderson was put to the meet- 
ing, it was overwhelmingly approved and the Committee 
was launched. 

Nothing like this had ever happened in the entire his- 
tory of Henderson. The people shared a vision and de- 
cided to go forward together. They agreed on five major 
studies of their local problems—agriculture, education, 
health, housing, and welfare. They set to work with 
a will. 


OvF OF THE FIRST PROBLEMS CONSIDERED WAS IN THE 
realm of public health. Henderson had been supplying 
water to some of the outlying districts which had no sew- 
erage system. This water was coming back in the form 
of sewage and creating a public health menace. For years 
the public health officer had tried to get something done 
about it. But he was alone—and got nowhere. 

When the health report of the Committee for the City 
and County of Henderson was published and this health 
menace was brought forcibly to the attention of all of 
the citizens, the public health officer was no longer alone. 
He had the support of every organization in Henderson! 
Within a week after the report was made, the city 
fathers, sensing the will of the people, promptly voted 
a bond issue for the sewers. Today these sewers are a 
reality. A small problem, you say? Compared to the 
problems of the state or of the nation—certainly! But to 
Henderson a very important problem indeed—a problem 
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solved through community citizen action. 

The members of the Committee for Henderson di 
more than undertake to find out what was wrong wit 
the community. They soon learned the great truth that 
working together on a common problem makes a whole 
community kin. They discovered that people who live 
on both sides of the tracks can come together for a com 
mon objective and find that social distinctions begin t¢ 
recede into the background. 

Above all, they discovered these profound truths: tha 
practically everyone has an inherent urge to serve hi 
community. That he has a sense of frustration when he 
has no opportunity to serve it. That he gets an innejj 
sense of satisfaction when given such an opportunity 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive” has profoun¢ 
meaning when it is considered in connection with servici| 
to one’s community. | 


A LITTLE OVER TWO YEARS AFTER THE COMMITTEE FO. 
Henderson had been launched, Francele H. Armstrong| 
its publicity director, wrote an article summing up wha} 
Henderson had accomplished in those two years. Shi 
began by making the point that, although the Committe 
for Henderson had directly inaugurated certain progres 
sive programs, a number of others came about as a resu} 
of the moral climate created by the Committee for Her 
derson and were launched quite apart from the Com 
mittee itself. Here were some of the signs of progres 
in Henderson: | 

1. For many years the community had been subjecte} 
to about fifteen fund-raising drives annually. The sa 
citizens went out begging for cause after cause—all q 
them worthy—until they were embarrassed to meet thei} 
friends on the street. One of the results of the Commij 
tee’s study on welfare in Henderson was a recomme}{ 
dation for the formation of a community chest, to cor 
bine all of these fifteen drives into one. After a thoroug 
discussion the idea was unanimously approved. Two al 
nual drives have now been held, and both were ova 
subscribed. : 

2. The city and county schools and the YMCA nd 
a combined recreation program for Henderson, but 
was greatly handicapped by lack of operating fund 
With the establishment of the community chest, the rq 
reation program was included in the budget. Henderss 
now has a summer recreation program which is so 0 
standing in the nation that it has been used as a mod 
for study by communities from all over the country. 

3. As a result of citizen activity, local appropriatio 
combined with state and federal aid were sufficient 
secure the services of two welfare workers to comk 
juvenile delinquency—one for the white and one for 
Negro population of the community. 

4. Not since early 1800, when Henderson was laid 0; 
had the community operated under a plan for physi« 
growth. As a result of citizen activity and considerak 
discussion, a zoning and planning ordinance was pass 
which affected not only Henderson but the whole regi 
within five miles of its borders. ae | 

5. A dental clinic was established. Tennis courts, sc 
ball fields, and playgrounds were built; a boat club al 
harbor were constructed. Civil service was introduc 
into the government of Henderson, and programs 

] 
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adult education were established. 


THE SUR 


Blue Grass and blooded stock—symbols of Kentucky today as of its storied past 


At the time this is being written, a communitywide 
orum on current world problems has been set up in 
Jenderson, and those who attend may receive credit for 
he course in nearby Murray State College. 

Previous to the November, 1948, election a consider- 
ble discussion had been going on in the community 
‘n a proposed bond issue of $3,000,000 for a new light 
‘lant. This was made necessary by the continued indus- 
tial expansion of Henderson. Though $3,000,000 is a lot 
'{ money for a community the size of Henderson, the 
‘itizens voted approval of the bond issue and further in- 
bustrial expansion of Henderson was assured. 

) Many other items of progress are in prospect. They 
re contemplating a community radio forum series and 


Epilogue: Other States 


MOST TRAGIC THING IN A DEMOCRACY IS THE FEELING 
|% on the part of the individual citizen that he does not 
Hount; that, after all he has but one vote; that as an in- 
ividual he can accomplish little. He knows that the 
jam total of many citizens does, indeed, count. Some- 
low the thought is vague and not very comforting. It 
my deep conviction that the individual citizen can 
hake his influence felt. Every citizen who has the will 
5 do it can make democracy a little more effective in his 
Yommunity. But he must first fully understand the posi- 
von of the citizen in a democracy. 

|| The basic philosophy of a democracy is that the state 
Was made for the individual; that the dignity and worth 
iff the human personality transcends all else. Therefore 
lou, citizen of our democracy, should know that the state 
vas made for you—to enhance your well-being, to enable 
fou to achieve a fuller and richer life, to enable you to 
sevelop your talents to their maximum. But you, citizen, 
{aust also understand that you cannot get this free. For 
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a tax equalization and reassessment study. They are 
planning to expand their study groups to include one 
especially devoted to youth. The welfare study commit- 
tee has decided to concentrate on the County Poor Farm 
which is in sore need of rehabilitation. They are devel- 
oping a council on government to back the tax and re- 
assessment study. They have added to each study group 
a young person in his early twenties in order to interest 
the youth of Henderson in the work of their community. 
Henderson is indeed on the march. 

The Henderson idea is beginning to spread to other 
communities in Kentucky. Before too long it will spread 
to other states; for ideas, like radio waves, are no res- 
pecters of boundaries. 
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every privilege you receive you owe an obligation of 
service. 

You, citizen of our democracy, must return to a basic 
faith in the soundness of the judgment of our people. 
You must have a profound faith not only that our de- 
mocracy can work but that it is still the best system that 
has yet been devised by free men for free men. 

How, then, citizen, can you acquire the courage to re- 
new your faith in our democracy and to meet your ob- 
ligation of service? How can you translate democratic 
faith into democratic action? How can you meet the 
challenge of our times? 

This book is intended to suggest a method—not the 
method, please remember, but a method. With our 
method merely as a base, you can develop your own 
method to suit your own particular community. And 
‘+ can be successful, for if we did it in Kentucky it can 
be done in every state in America. Yes, in every de- 
mocracy in the world. 
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Ewing Gallow 


Which Choice About China? | 


An American citizen’s view, which doesn’t find great happiness in 


any known possibility, but would prefer the not-so-good to the worst. 


DON R. HARRIS 


OOKING WESTWARD ACROSS THE PaciFic, THE AMERICAN 
is people are faced by an extremely painful dilemma. 
So complicated are the factors involved that only a very 
dogmatic or self-confident authority would insist on 
launching a single straight drive of policy forthwith—but 
dogmatism and self-confidence are not lacking. 

In what is intended to be an unemotional statement of 
background, I would insist here on one single point: The 
key to understanding both our American dilemma and 
. the struggle now raging in China is the concept of social 
revolution. 

On the one hand in China we see that the Communists 
are no longer in the backwoods. Their capture of Shang- 
hai on May 25, gave them their third major city of 
Northern China within a few months. They are in ag- 
gressive contact with the principal foreign officials and 
foreign settlements in China. Their armies after a period 
of consolidation have resumed their southward march. 
Mao Tse-tung has stated explicitly and with renewed 
emphasis that the Chinese Communists are in complete 
accord with their Communist brothers of the Soviet 
Union in their fight against Western “imperialism.” 

On the other hand, the Kuomintang, facing the re- 
newed onslaught, has once again united under the leader- 
ship of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. Chiang has 
reiterated his appeal to the United States for assistance. 
From the Kuomintang point of view, he is fighting one 
sector of the global anti-Communist front. Further, he 
has joined with President Quirino of the Philippines in 
calling for an Asian anti-Communist front. 

The American friends of the Kuomintang have been 
encouraged by the actions of the Communists, by the 
Nationalist blockade of the Communist ports, and by the 
wemporary cessation of the war, to question with renewed 
vigor the official “wait and see” policy of the State De- 
partment. Both the Nationalists and their American sup- 
porters emphasize that the Kuomintang forces control 
more of China than they did during the blackest days of 
the Japanese War. It is “never too late,” they say. With 
sufficient help they could once again turn the tide—and 
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—By a specialist in Far Eastern affairs at the 
University of California. Having traveled in 
China before the war, he left the army a major 
in 1945 and returned to the University, becom- 
ing a research assistant in the Teaching Institute 
of Economics with special reference to the 
development of Chinas economy and to the 
resources and politics of that area. 
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restore the old gang. To America’s emotional anti-co 
munism, the logic of supporting an anti-Commury 
government obscures the forces of social upheaval wh; 
are unleashed in China in all their chaos-creating fur 
The American people are most uneasily aware of 1 
Communist force sweeping over the largest country | 
Asia. These Communists beyond all doubt are. friex| 
and allies of the Soviet Union. But the Commur} 
promises to the Chinese people are in step with the | 
quirements of the social revolution. Facing them are ¢ 
wartime allies to whom we have given support in J 
postwar civil war until the graft, corruption, and © 
competent leadership forced us to recognize officially t! 
such action was wasted—the so-called “Operation R 
hole.” If we are to be logical in our worldwide cruse| 
against communism, we should continue support of 
Nationalists; but the feudalistic Kuomintang leaders 
clude this from the possibility of success—their acti 
are against the future well-being of the Chinese peo 
Such a conclusion, however, a “do-nothing” policy in | 
face of an increasing Red area in Asia, might endan} 
our future security. There is our dilemma. 
Is there no further alternative? 


Cs WE RECOGNIZE THE OPPOSITION VICTORY—WHI# 
has been inevitable—cease to aid the Nationalists 
adopt a policy of friendly assistance to the Commun 
on their request but with our own supervision? Whet 
this would be a success or not, our stand of posi 
friendship would deny the usual vociferous charges 
American imperialism. The Communists to get s 
essential aid would have to meet us half way. 
American diplomacy could insure that such a condi 
was met. | 
Such a policy, as all other policy decisions, must b 
risk (calculated or just plain). But the policy could 
build Chinese friendship for America. It would h 
the important value of being in step with the social r 
lution and of aiding the Chinese people. It also has 
advantage of being positive, of attempting to turn | 
defeat in China into perhaps an eventual victory, rat} 
than sitting back and wishing for a collapse of the Ce 
munists. To consider any issue concerning China w 
intelligence, it is necessary to go back to the fact of | 
social revolution. 
The fundamental problem of China is its poverty : 
den, undernourished, illiterate millions of populat 
This pressure on the land must be relieved before ; 
lasting progress can be achieved. Recurring famit 


floods, and droughts have been the natural safety va 
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in the past. However, the penetration of Western ideas 
giving value to each individual life has fostered the de- 
mand for a positive, humanistic solution. A few figures 
will present this awesome task. Of the whole population, 
75 to 85 percent obtain a livimg from the soil. The aver- 
age concentration per square mile for cultivated regions 
has been estimated at 1,485 persons — in the fertile 
Yangtze delta regions this is intensified to 2,500. The 
result are holdings which average about four acres per 
family, and a low per capita output. In 1938, the esti- 
mated Chinese per capita income was the lowest in the 
world. The solution requires increased agricultural out- 
put by improving farming methods and irrigation, and 
by building industries to absorb the surplus population 
of the agricultural regions. 


en THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE PEASANTS HAVE BEEN 
the exorbitant rents, taxes, and interest rates. In a land 
where tenants farm on the average of 30 percent of the 
land, rents in kind range from 25 percent to 50 percent. 
Furthermore, the low income prevents the farmer from 
accumulating a surplus, which makes borrowing neces- 
sary in each crisis—with usury rates 20 percent to 85 per- 
cent. Finally, land taxes are used as the principal source 
of government revenue. In 1937, the national govern- 
ment attempted to reduce rents to 37.5 percent of the 
product. Only five provinces issued such a decree, and 
only one actually gave it a trial which proved unsuccess- 
ful. Other plans to hold down the maximum tax to 8 
percent of the product were never implemented. 

An enlightened program for land redistribution, re- 
organization of the tax structure to include all sources 
of wealth, and for low cost farm credits are crucial in 
any attempt to solve China’s basic problems. 

Politically, the Chinese have “enjoyed” a series of auto- 
cratic governments. In the nineteenth century, it was the 
rule of the Manchu emperors. In the early years of the 
twentieth century, following the revolution of 1911, it 
was the rule of the various military war lords. After 1927, 
it was the one-party rule of the Kuomintang. The original 
concept of the Kuomintang for a tutelage period to pre- 
pare the Chinese people for democracy was subverted by 
the desire of the military, the landlords, and the wealthy 
to retain control under the dictatorship of Chiang Kau- 
shek. 

The failure of these governments to recognize the 
fundamental problems in China and to 
make reforms dictated revolutionary 
change as the only alternative. The 
struggle in China today is this revo- 
lution. 

To understand the course of the 
present revolution we must examine 
the development of the Kuomintang 
party and its relations with the Soviet 
Union and the Chinese Communists. 
Sun Yat-sen organized the Kuomin- 
tang as a revolutionary party directed 
against the alien autocratic rule of the 
Manchus and the grinding misery and 
poverty of the millions of Chinese peas- 
ants and coolies. When his appeals to 
the West for aid were unanswered he 
turned to the new Soviet government 
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in 1922. The success of the Marxists in the Russian social 
revolution encouraged his move. The Soviet Union an- 
swered by sending revolutionary technicians to organize 
the revo.t, to gain popular support for the Kuomintang 
party. and to train an army. The cry of the revolutionists 
was San Min Chu I—‘nationalism, democracy, and 
peopie’s livelihood,” the “Three Principles of the People.” 
This was pure Chinese aud not from Marx. An environ- 
ment of filth, disease, famine, and poverty was the breed- 
ing for revolution—not an ideology. 

Because the overwhelming majority of Chinese are 
farmers, the economic heart of the Kuomintang program 
was agricultural reform: to give the land to the culti- 
vator, to end exorbitant land taxes, and to curb the 
money lenders. The driving force of the revolution was 
the misery of the masses. Ideas and leadership were 
supplied by middle class leaders. As the first successes 
revealed the incompetence of the Manchus, everyone 
climbed aboard the bandwagon. Warlords and reaction- 
aries suddenly became revolutionaries. They fastened on 
to the first of the Three Principles—nationalism—paid 
lip service to democracy and people’s livelihood. Unfor- 
tunately those in the Kuomintang who desired to imple- 
ment Sun Yat-sen’s political and economic program were 
never strong enough to oppose the reactionary elements 
among the landlords, the army, and the provincial war- 
lords. 

At the climax of its drive for power in 1927 the Kuo- 
mintang split with the Communists. The former became 
the Nationalist government with a program of semi- 
feudalistic capitalism. The latter became the champions 
of agrarian reform and the leader against the evils which 
were still so strongly entrenched. The poor, illiterate, 
underfed farmer, beset by exorbitant taxes, rents, interest 
rates, and an ever-increasing number of mouths to feed, 
was ripe for such an appeal; bread and land are under- 
standable. How could he be convinced of the values of 
political freedom and democracy while economic feudal- 
ism continued? From a tiny faction the Communists 
have risen to their present dominant position primarily 
because the central government failed to introduce the 
urgently needed social, agricultural, and economic 
reforms. 


ales FEW YEARS FROM 1928 To 1937 WERE TOO SHORT FOR 
Chiang Kai-shek to weld the country together. What 
progress had been made in reorganizing 
the economy, transportation, and the 
government, or the hopes for broaden- 
ing the government to include more 
than one party, were shattered by the 
Japanese invasion of 1937. 

China emerged from the war a great 
power, recognized as such by the vic- 
torious United Nations. Politically this 
gave the Kuomintang much face; but 
the economic facts soon stripped this 
face away. The country was in ruins 
and divided by civil war. The ending 
of the war found the Communists in a 
tremendously improved position. Their 
successful guerrilla warfare against the 
Japanese and also against the Kuomin- 
forces had increased the area 
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under their control from a small arid region of Inner 
Mongolia to much of northern China. The Kuomintang 
tried to restore its hegemony over the whole of China, 
while the Communists desired to retain political influence 
commensurate with their apparent political and military 
strength. The ensuing struggle was refereed by General 
Marshall but extremist elements on both sides prevented 
any compromise solution. 

Much of the Communist success is based on their 
promises of agrarian reform as contrasted with the lack 
of any positive Kuomintang achievements. To an illiter- 
ate peasantry a promise of land and the end of the feud- 
alistic landlordism is understandable. The conflict of 
ideologies is not. The Nationalists accuse the Com- 
munists of one-party dictatorship, of arbitrary conscrip- 
tion, and the confiscation of private property. But this 
is the “pot calling the kettle black.” 

The Communists offer more to the Chinese people 
than the existing government. Whether they can redeem 
their promises we have yet to see. Their promises and 
their actions so far are consistent with the revolution 
begun by Dr. Sun and lost by his heirs in the Nationalist 
government. This is the present picture. What the fu- 
ture will bring no one but the Communist leaders can 
attempt really to foretell. The Chinese people may ac- 
cept Communist rule with apathy or with cynicism—but 
they accept it because the present situation is such that 
nothing could be worse. 


W HAT HAS BEEN THE UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARDS 
China? Has it been one of friendship with the Chinese 
people, or has it been imperialistic? Has it recognized 
the social revolution in progress or has it been concerned 
only with preserving the status quo? In truth, it seems 
to have been all of these things at one time or another— 
but the keynote through the years has been increasingly 
that of friendly assistance to aid the Chinese once again 
to fill their position as the “Middle Kingdom.” 

In 1928, at the crucial stage in the drive to unify China 
under the Kuomintang banner and the principles of Dr. 
Sun, the United States recognized the Kuomintang group 
as the government of China. From this date until 1940, 
the United States followed its traditional policy. It sup- 
ported the “open door” commercial policy by diplomatic 
means and refrained from interfering in internal affairs. 
During the Japanese war the policy of the United States 
wavered. The great Western friend failed to act at the 
opening of the Japanese aggression. In fact, until as late 
as the summer of 1941, this great friend continued to sup- 
ply the materials without which the Japanese could not 
have fought. By this vacillation we lost much face. Our 
position was somewhat restored when we stated at Cairo 
our goals it the Pacific war—primarily a free, unified 
China with its original boundaries. 

In 1943 also, the United States became the second West- 
ern power to recognize China as a full-fledged member 
of the family of nations, relinquishing all extra-territorial 
rights. Soviet Russia had been the first—in 1922. 

But at Yalta the United States again deviated from 
a policy dictated by friendship for China. We supported 
the Soviet demand for imperialistic rights in Manchuria 
as of old, i.e. joint control of the railway, of Port Arthur 
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as a naval base, and of Dairen as a commercial pol 
This tactic appeared necessary to gain Russian particip 
tion in what promised to be a long and bloody fight | 
the finish in the Japanese homeland and North Chi 
But we must remember today that this decision 
made in another context with an entirely different s| 
of facts. From that point of view it can be defended | 
speeding the victory and freedom of a long-enslave} 
China—and with the actual friendship of Russia, Chin 
and the United States it might have worked. | 

The United States aided China against its enem} 
Great loans were made to the Chinese government. ]] 
the final analysis, American forces were the princip: 
element in the defeat of the Japanese—the ultimate go} 
of both parties. 


ee V-J Day, tHE Unirep STATES HAS INCREASED Ti] 
aid to the Chinese—although it is in regard to this peria| 
in particular that many decry our hesitant policy an} 
absent helping hand. The United States Air Force tran} 
ported the Nationalist troops that occupied Nanking 
Shanghai, Peiping, and other cities. The United Statq 
Navy carried the forces which occupied southern Mag} 
churia. Without this assistance it is doubtful how muc} 
of China the Nationalist government could have occupie] 
in the face of the burgeoning forces of the Communist} 
The United States transferred a hundred and thirty-on} 
naval vessels to the Chinese and trained their crew} 
trained thousands of Chinese troops, sold tons of wa 
material at a few cents on the dollar of its real cost—th} 
in addition to over two billion dollars worth of food, ra 
materials, and machinery as a beginning for the vail 
postwar attempt to rebuild China. President Trumalf 
sent General Marshall in an attempt to bring the t 
extremes in China together—to prevent the chaos th 
has since developed. These offices were well-meant, il 
conformity with the sincere American feeling of friend 
ship for the Chinese. They failed because of the um 
bridgeable chasm between the extreme but dominant el 
ments in China. The failure cannot be laid at the dod 
of American “imperialists” or “do-nothings.” 
The United States position has been and remains th 
China can have peace only when definite and sweepin} 
social and political reforms are accomplished, or at lea 
begun. Reconstruction is impossible in the midst of cha 
otic civil war. The corruption, greed, personal aggrar] 
disement, nepotism, and reaction of Kuomintang leade 
obviated the possibility of such reforms by the recognize 
government. As a result, great quantities of UNRR 
supplies were distributed via the black market, specul 
tion and desire for extreme profits controlled the chayj 
nels of distribution for the basic necessities of the Chinesé 
land reforms were ignored, private fortunes were mad 
with “secret” information concerning financial tran 
actions of the government. In the military sphere thi 
leadership made it impossible to remove incompeten 
commanders, or to carry out reforms in the supply, o4 
ganization, and recruiting of the poorly-trained, ill-fe: 
troops. Further it encouraged the smuggling of Amer: 
can arms to the Communists, the large scale desertion: 
and the mass surrenders. | 

The ultimate result was that the Kuomintang armie 
lost the will to fight. The people become disgusted. The: 
are exhausted and desire only peace. They will accer 


a Communist government apathetically or willingly as 
the case may be—in any case the Kuomintang party 
led by Chiang Kai-shek is through. It is finished because 
it ended by opposing rather than leading the social revo- 
lution it began. For good or ill, the Communists have 
assumed the mantle of leadership in this struggle. 

What can the United States do about this “Communist 
victory?” Did we lose the “cold war” on this front be- 
cause we deserted our friends? The truth which must 
be faced is that the Kuomintang lost in spite of sound 
advice and much material aid from the United States. 
It was impossible to give effective help to the divided 
and ineffective Nationalist government. 

Will this defeat mean that China goes behind the “Iron 
Curtain,” thus increasing the manpower of our adver- 
saries by 400,000,000 recruits anxious for war against the 
“imperialistic” United States? Does it mean the forma- 
tion of a base from which Communist activities will be 
extended into Southeast Asia, and finally the end of any 
semblance of friendship for the United States? No one 
knows the answer. We must await the outcome of this 
mighty surge by the Chinese for a new way of life. But 
certain items of interest can even now be perceived which 
may indicate the way ahead. 

The Chinese Communist party has modified its Marx- 
ist creed to fit the agrarian revolt upon which it has con- 


centrated its efforts. Since it broke from the Kuomintang 
‘it has developed in the back country of China, among 
the small villages and the peasants. It now has the prob- 
‘lem of organizing and running a complex country com- 


i 
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posed not only of peasants but of cities, communication 
lines, industries, and so on. It faces this task with few 
trained administrators and a country in chaos. It may 
well be that many of the administrators now functioning 
for the Nationalist government will be kept—many of 
these have been educated in the United States and still 
retain friendship. 


Wv HEN RECONSTRUCTION AND THE HOPE FOR FUTURE DE- 
velopment are considered, the strain may well be more 
than a new government can bear alone—it may turn to 


ithe Soviet Union or once again to the United States. It is 


fairly certain that the Soviet Union is not in a good po- 


‘sition to supply either the material or the trained per- 


sonnel which will be needed. This may prove the op- 


‘portunity for Americans to restore the bonds of friend- 


ship which were strained during the confused days of the 


\civil war when the Nationalists complained of insufficient 


aid and of interference in their affairs while the Com- 


( 
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| ai denounced the imperialistic aims of the United 


States and used in evidence captured war materials, 
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» The Chinese have a long history and certainly there 
is nothing to indicate that they have become decadent. 
The Chinese people desire an opportunity to better them- 
selves—and no action which ultimately considers this goal 
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As to the rest of Asia—if the Chinese Communists are 
able to sponsor and support Communist uprisings else- 
where, it will be because of the conditions existing in 
these areas of foreign imperialistic governments: hunger, 
disease, poverty, and lack of other friends. 

The American citizen is faced with a brutal fact—the 
Chinese Communists are the strongest force in China. 
The opposition now is all factions and segments. The 
oligarchy is in confused flight. Even if the United States 
felt that it should strongly oppose this current, it could 
find no strong group with popular support to continue 
the war. We must recognize that above all else the 
Chinese are weary of war, of killing, of chaos, of hunger, 
and of a corrupt government. Even if the United States 
furnished the necessary troops, money, and supplies to 
drive the Communists back, it would not answer the de- 
mand for social reforms. The fact must be accepted that 
ideas cannot be defeated by military might. There is no 
group among the Kuomintang which commands enough 
support, either in the army or among the leaders, which 
sincerely has such a reform program in mind. The cru- 
cial period for the Communists is still ahead—militarily 
they have been successful. But now they must redeem 
their promises of reforms. The Chinese in their wisdom 
have a skeptical attitude as to the near approach of the 
millennium. The validity of communism as the “true” 
way of life is yet to be proved. 


q E MUST FACE THE FACTS IN CHINA AND SET OUR POLICY 


to aid the Chinese to their goal of a better society—if they 
request it. What kind of aid? Within the frame of 
President Truman’s Point Four program it could include 
some greatly needed technical assistance. It could in- 
clude public loans through the Export-Import Bank or 
through the ECA machinery, assuring proper super- 
vision; private lending following the establishment of an 
acceptable modus operandi between the two govern- 
ments. It could make sure of the continuation of the 
established private institutions engaged in education and 
welfare work with the Chinese. It is inconceivable that 
a policy which will aid the Chinese in attaining a higher 
standard of living could be fundamentally at odds with 
the international policy of the American people. 

But more than this, we must reorient our thinking 
and stop considering the present struggle in terms of 
military strategy. Ideas do not lend themselves to major 
fronts and holding action. We must see that we have 
lost only the first round in Asia. Of greater importance 
we must see that today is the day of decision in the Far 
East. Japan, the Philippines, Indo-China, Indonesia, 
Malaya, Burma, and India all have the same environment 
pattern as China. Poverty, hunger, and disease are ram- 
pant. A positive program to help these people lift them- 
selves from the morass is the only tenable solution. If 
we don’t, the champions of Marxism will win by our 
default—ending the hopes for a freer, more democratic 
world as envisaged by the United Nations concept. 
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The Children of Kerr Island 


How one of Illinois’ trouble shooters helped a “lost town” save its’ 


children — and build a new community spirit in the process. 


MURIEL MARTIN 


AV an Is THE BEST WAY TO KEEP A BOY OUT OF REFORM 
school? The state of Illinois thinks it has an an- 
swer, and statistics tend to prove this claim. Illinois does 
not deal with the boy alone, but with his community 
as well. 

It is all done by “community workers,” who move 
about their jobs so unobtrusively that often those who 
profit most by the worker’s efforts know least about him. 
Usually they know only that he “has something to do 
with the state”; more often they simply think of him as 
a good neighbor. 

The project is part of the program of a division of the 
Illinois Department of Public Welfare, known originally 
as the Division for Delinquency Prevention but more 
recently by the less ambitious title of Youth and Com- 
munity Service. 

Believing that juvenile delinquency is the product of 
the community, the superintendent of the division, 
George W. Withey, sends his staff directly to the com- 
munity which needs such services, summoned perhaps 
by a county judge or a state’s attorney, but more often 
by the people themselves. The assignment may be to a 
mining town, a tenement district, or even a peaceful sub- 
urb—any Illinois community where delinquency has 
been, or appears likely to become, a problem. 

What kind of job does the community worker do? 
The picture of one in action is the best answer. 

William Williams, one of nineteen such workers cur- 
rently functioning in areas throughout the state, found 
himself assigned to a neighborhood in East St. Louis, the 
sprawling industrial suburb across the river from St. 
Louis, Missouri, when a school principal reported chronic 
truancy among pupils from one section of the district. 

A Negro who has cooperated very successfully with 
both races, Mr. Williams was picked to do the job 
which many had thought could never be accomplished— 
to teach a retarded community to face its own problems. 

It is one thing to get a community interested in the 
welfare of its youth when there are a dozen civic minded 
leaders, school buildings with empty rooms for evening 
and weekend leisure, ready money to purchase equip- 
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—By a former newspaper reporter and feature 
writer, who, she writes us, “first became inter- 
ested in community organization when covering 
community council activities.” She is now the 
informational representative for the Illinois 
Division for Youth and Community Service, 
Department of Public Welfare. 
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ment and facilities. It is another thing to arouse an ar¢| 
completely bypassed by business and industry, whei 
there is no school, church, or public meeting place, an 
where money changes hands as fast as today’s pay env} 
lope can be converted into bread for tomorrow. | 

This was the situation Mr. Williams found at Ke; 
Island, a segregated Negro neighborhood on the outskiry 
of the metropolitan area. The settlement nestles in thy 
lowland between the railroad trestle and the levee, hal 
hidden by tall grass from its only connecting link wif 
the rest of East St. Louis, the road leading from the stoc]} 
yards to the railroad yards. | 

More than 1,500 people are crowded into the few acri 
which comprise the island, with families of ten or mo: 
crammed into two and three room tarpaper shantie 
There is little incentive to better conditions, for the res 
dents know that whenever the Mississippi rises on th 
other side of the levee, their homes will be afloat in tl 
stagnant backwaters. 

Raised on cement blocks above the swampy groun 
the patchwork of houses presents a picture of resignatio 
Many of the inhabitants are on relief; others work 
laborers in the nearby foundries, railroad yards, or ste 
works. 

Morning glories on the fences and an occasion 
venetian blind at a sagging window tell that, for so 
the island is a compulsory haven from housing shorta 
and inflated living costs. Kerr Island’s population h 
more than doubled since 1939. Dreams had a way 
fading like the brightest yellow window curtains after 
few dreary months on the Island, and the newcome 
were drawn into the general character of the place—hel 
less, impassive, completely apart from the rest of t 
world. 


I T WAS THIS APATHY WHICH MADE THE IsLANDERS SHR 
off their children’s lack of interest in school. Recreatio 
Leisure time activities? Their boys and girls had nothi 
but leisure time. The fact that the chief of police 
nearby Venice had complained of their use of that ti 
was not particularly disturbing; the residents maintaine 
law and order in their own neighborhood in their ow 
way. Offenses beyond their borders were of little concer 
to them. 

Confronted with this attitude, Mr. Williams had : 
move slowly. He knew that his first step was to replac 
mistrust and skepticism with faith that the Island’s pz 
tern of life could be changed. 

The community worker went first to the owner 
the little local grocery store, a building distinguish 
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m those around it by its glass front. Together they 
ced over the problems of Kerr Island and its young 
ple. Hugh Hairston, the grocer, admitted there was 
yroblem. He lived in a very different neighborhood 
ne distance away, and it puzzled him to see how his 
tomers ignored their children’s situation. 

few Kerr Island children went to school, Mr. Hairston 
| Mr. Williams, because they had no way to get there. 
road to school in Venice, the suburb of which the 
and is technically a part, stretched across nearly two 
les of swamp land and railroad tracks. Bad at all 
yes, in wet weather it was impassable. 

Where did the older boys hang out? In a cobbler shop 
own the road” and in a pool hall. Idle, irresponsible, 
y devised their own amusements. The villagers did 
t like the boys’ rough language nor the gambling in 
> pool hall, but Kerr Island had nothing better to offer 
youth. 


EF cin Mr. WILLIAMS LEFT THE GROCER HE DROVE RESO- 
ely up the road to Venice. There, in the one school 
ilding which serves the two communities, he talked to 
> few pupils from Kerr Island. Would they like a place 
play, something to do in their spare time? 

The dark eyes flashed eagerly, then grew sullen. The 
ildren did not believe this man. Why should an out- 
ler care about them? He was up to some trick. 

Mr. Williams knew his next step could either win or 
se the battle. If the children were interested, it would 
fairly simple to enlist the help of their parents. But 
the youngsters were skeptical, the adults would be, 
5, And skepticism, Mr. Williams has learned, is the 
fiest of all obstacles to a community program. 

He moved cautiously. After a day or two he went 
ck to the grocery store. Then he strolled over to 
2 shoe repair shop, where he met William Spencer, 
> cobbler, and had a leisurely talk with him. He 
w O. D. Gray, a truckman, and hunted up Arunus 
arson, owner of the little building where motion pic- 
res were shown twice a week. 

Mr. Williams asked each the same question: How can 
>be made better for the Island young people? The an- 
‘er, he knew, must come from the community itself. 

\One of the men suggested that the Venice school bus 
ight be sent to the Island to pick up the children. The 
ba had been discussed from time to time, he said. 
Jerybody had thought it would be nice to have all the 
dren go to school but nobody had actually done any- 
ng about the bus. 

Mr. Williams welcomed this suggestion. If the bus 
ime to the Island every day, then all the children, big 
Vd little, could go to school regularly. The Venice school 
ard thought the proposition reasonable when it was 
esented by spokesmen for Kerr Island. The regular 
1ool bus could pick up the youngsters without much 
‘uble; that is, if the settkement would pay its share 
the extra cost. 

'The businessmen, gathered around the stove at the 
ycery, were encouraged at the news. Never before had 
‘tr Island been accorded a special favor. The money 
' the bus would have to be raised somehow. At Mr. 
Villiams’ suggestion, the men called in some of their 
ighbors. ‘The world around them was taking an in- 
est in Kerr Island—how could they cooperate? How 
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about something to keep the youngsters occupied after 
school and on the weekends? 

Mr. Williams was encouraged now that the people felt 
some concern about their own problems. The next step, 
he hoped, would be the formation of a community coun- 
cil patterned after those in operation in many areas of 
varied races and nationalities over the state. That step 
was soon taken, and then the men and women of Kerr 
Island had a real purpose in life. 

Finding a suitable place on the Island itself for the 
young people’s recreation was out of the question. There 
were no buildings large enough, no waste lands dry 
enough for a playground. But just beyond the next rail- 
road tracks there was a pleasant park. The children had 
not been in the habit of going there; they regarded it as 
an oasis of swings and slides reserved for the children of 
Venice and of Madison, another East St. Louis suburb. 

Mr. Williams carefully plotted each move, talking 
things over with the grocer, the shoe repairman, the 
theater owner, and the rest. Finally the older boys were 
called together and asked to take the younger children 
to the playground daily, as their share in a new program. 

Accepting their responsibilities seriously, the older boys 
taught their younger brothers and sisters to pitch horse- 
shoes and staged impromptu contests. Mr. Williams or- 
ganized four softball teams for the boys and three for the 
girls, and the daily games became a source of enjoyment 
for the whole community. 

But bats and softballs cost money, and so would the 
bus when school opened in September. There was not 
much left over when the day’s groceries were on the 
table, but there was usually a little for the pool hall on 
Saturday night. One week that little went into a fund for 
the children. Heaped on the treasurer’s table, it made an 
impressive pile—$85 in coins and bills, more money than 
some of the villagers ever before had seen at one time. 

This was money enough to enlarge the program. 
There were tickets to ball games in town for the 
youngsters, and for some of their elders, too. There were 
not only ball bats and horseshoes, but for winter, model 
airplanes for the boys to build, and bead work for the 
girls. 


A ‘! THE END OF THE SUMMER, THERE WAS A COMMUNITY- 
wide picnic in the park. Everybody pitched in and 
helped. The women prepared food and sold admission 
tickets, and the profits—nearly $50—went into the 
treasury for more equipment as it was needed. 

The success of this first venture prompted further 
community efforts. Arunus Pearson, the theater owner, 
and his wife lived outside the neighborhood but they de- 
cided they ought to do their part. Their tiny building 
had removable seats. Would the Island children like 
to use the room for. dancing, or ping pong between 
shows? They could have a Teen Town meeting there 
on Saturday afternoons. 

Mr. Hairston had plans for giving the Island a mea- 
sure of stability. They could, for instance, install street 
signs. Many of the houses had numbers, but the wind- 
ing lanes in front of them bore no names. 

He suggested, too, that they find out who owned Kerr 
Island. Most of the residents paid a monthly rental of 
five dollars to an agency, but they did not know the 
name of the owner. Perhaps the Islanders could buy the 
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Children of Kerr Island 


land. Then they would have a basis for pride in their 
homes. 

The community worker tossed in a suggestion of his 
own. The Island was so out of touch with other com- 
munities—why not organize exchange dances with young 
people in Edwardsville, twenty miles north? The teen- 
agers and their elders greeted the plan with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Williams and Mr. Hairston noted with satisfaction 
that the old shoe store had lost its crowd of young loat- 
ers. There still were boys in the pool hall, but Mr. Wil- 
liams was not worried. 

“We'll fix that,” he told the committee. “You can’t 
keep boys from playing pool—but you can stop the 
gambling. We'll organize some tournaments.” 

One day late in the summer the Venice chief of police, 
meeting Mr. Williams on the street, told him there had 
not been a single complaint about Kerr Island young 
people since the program started. 

A year ago, when Mr. Williams went to the neighbor- 
hood there were only twenty-seven boys and girls from 
the Island enrolled in the Venice high school, and 141 
in the grade school, but none of these attended regularly. 
Then the school bus came down the road to Kerr Island. 
When classes started in September 1948 there were as 
many enrolled in the high school as there were the 
preceding year, in spite of many departures for military 
service, and there were forty more pupils in the grade 
school. 

Are the time and money spent on Kerr Island justified? 
The Department of Public Welfare is convinced of it. 
The proof is in the commitment figures of the state 
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training schools, in the local police reports, and the cq) 
records. Few of the charges against the Island yal 
ever have been serious enough to be booked, but pal 
estimate that prior to 1948, between 35 and 50 percen} 
the young people engaged in delinquent behavior. 

In other Illinois communities where this method | 
been used, figures compiled by the local police are €) 
more impressive. Thus one Chicago neighborhood | 
duced juvenile arrests by 74 percent through commu 
organization. In the downstate war boom city of Matta 
complaints against juveniles dropped from 415 in 1943 
13 in 1946. Williamson County sent eleven boys to | 
state training school in 1943; since local commit) 
were set in motion, with the help of community work 
not a single boy from the county has been committe, 


to DAY, WHEN Mr. WILLIAMS FEELS THAT THE PEG 
are ready to raise their own funds, to handle their own 
creation programs, to petition the school board the 
selves, he will slip out of Kerr Island as quietly as} 
walked in. | 

He knows that the full impact of his work will | 
be clear for years to come. The greatest gain will | 
come in the shape of brick buildings or paved stre 
but in the changed philosophy of the Islanders—accq 
ance of responsibility, support of a stronger communi} 

Train passengers staring through the rain at the nf 
soaked settlement of tiny, crowded dwellings hude 
beneath the tracks would be the last to recognize 
gain. The place may never change much in appeara 
—but along the streets, on the drooping porches, in 
little grocery store, there is a new spirit in Kerr Isl 
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Who Really Runs the World? 


A reasoned answer to an unanswerable question, pointing out the hard core of 


appointed American policy makers, and the citizen’s risk unless he pays heed. 


GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 


BY ta BEEN ARGUING WARMLY AROUND THE LUNCHEON 
table, trying to name the dozen most important 
men in the world. The year was 1942. Hitler had been 
universally elected, so had Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, 
and Gandhi. There unanimity ended. A score of other 
names had been batted around—Chiang Kai-shek, Mus- 
solini, Tojo, Smuts, Wendell Willkie, and De Gaulle— 
the names flew thick and fast. (No one mentioned Mr. 
Average American Voter.) 

Lord Halifax, then British Ambassador to the United 
States, who was the guest of honor at this luncheon, 
finally said in his quiet way: 

“This is all very interesting. But most of those you’ve 
named are getting on in years. The importance of others 
will be extinguished when this war has been won. What 
really matters for the future is to remember that after 
victory, for the next hundred or two hundred years, the 
American people will be running the world. What mat- 
ters even more is that they should begin to study how they 
are going to discharge that immense responsibility.” 


The Ambassador leaned forward a little, lending em- 
phasis to his words. 


“Tt was like that with us, for a hundred years after 
Waterloo,” he went on. “British influence backed by 
British power was the strongest single force in the world. 
But we were never as omnipotent as America is going 
to be for the next century or so. I hope you Americans 
will recall not so much our successes, as our many mis- 
takes—and especially how far-reaching at times were the 
results of error or human failure on the part of men who 
to us at home seemed relatively unimportant. I suppose 
there was a period of many decades in which the acts and 
decisions of rather minor British officials had a greater 
influence on world affairs than the acts and decisions of 
throned monarchs.” 


That was 1942. Now, seven years later, all that Lord 
falifax then said is turning out to be only too true. The 
Americans are running the world. The merest handful 
f vitally-placed, non-elected Americans that many of us 
night consider “rather minor” in the official hierarchy, 
ie running the world. This fact has large significance, 
specially if seen as a demand upon the individual, each 
ine of us, for a citizenship duty toward which we have 
. a 


—A selection of little-known key men in Ameri- 
can policy by a writer who has concentrated on 
the questions here involved for the past fifteen 
years. Major Eliot is a newspaper columnist, 
radio commentator, author of books and articles, 
and in all roles, an observer of sensitive alertness. 
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felt no urgency in our past history. 

The United States has become by far the most power- 
ful nation in the world. Our foreign policy, with its 
military and economic extensions, controls or affects the 
lives of millions of human beings all over the globe. We 
are actually governing large parts of Germany and Aus- 
tria, half of Korea, and the whole of Japan. In “Marshall 
Plan Europe,” Greece, and the Philippines, our word, 
if not law, is at least of paramount influence. It is scarcely 
of less consequence in Turkey and Iran. We are the 
principal negotiators of peace in Indonesia and Palestine. 
Those who suffer from, or who fear, enslavement under 
Communist rule find America their only symbol of hope. 
To those who are promoting Communist doctrines, we 
represent the only serious obstacle. 


j I HE GENERAL COURSE OF OUR WORLD POLICY IS SET PARTLY 


by the President and his immediate advisers (especially 
the Secretaries of State and Defense), partly by Congress 
(especially when appropriations or treaty confirmations 
are required) and partly by public opinion, or what the 
statesmen of the hour think public opinion to be. A 
strong President, or even a strong Foreign Relations 
chairman in the Senate, can do much to guide and 
crystallize public opinion. Weaker leaders may give way 
before mere gusts of caprice or misunderstanding. 

But in any case, the day-to-day conduct of policy, and 
the plans and recommendations on which the President, 
the Secretaries, and Congress must base their actions, are 
in the hands of the permanent officials of the State De- 
partment and of the National Military Establishment. 

Presidents, Cabinet officers, senators and representa- 
tives come and go. The career services, with their strong 
traditions and close fellowship, are always with us. For- 
tunately, public opinion is always with us, too, in such 
strength as it cares to assert. 

Each new President, each new Secretary of State or 
Defense, enters on his duties with little if any detailed 
knowledge of the vast worldwide responsibilities he is 
assuming. It is only when he is actually in office that 
all the facts become available to him. Inevitably he turns 
for guidance and advice to the men who know, the men 
who have spent a lifetime in acquiring their knowledge. 

Every change in the presidency, with its accompanying 
changes in the Cabinet, will from now on mean a carry- 
over period of from six months to a year during which 
the course and conduct of policy will be almost wholly 
‘n the hands of career officials simply because it will take 
the ablest newcomer that long to absorb the details of 
his job, to say nothing of fitting those details together 
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until he begins to see “the big picture.” 

Even when the new President or the new Secretary 
is pretty well grounded, he still can’t hope to know every- 
thing he ought to know to make wise decisions. He 
still will have to lean more or less heavily on the spe- 
cialist. The operating center of American foreign and 
military policy is the National Security Council, ot which 
the president is chairman, and of which the principal 
members are the secretaries of State and Defense and 
the chairman of the National Security Resources Board. 
Don’t imagine that Secretary Acheson, for example—- 
despite his long experience and great ability—even at- 
tends a session of this body without having been thor- 
oughly briefed beforehand by career specialists, on the 
subjects appearing on the agenda; generally he takes one 
or two such men along with him to the meeting. The 
same is true of the other members. 


aN FOR CONGRESS, MOST MAJOR CONGRESSIONAL COM- 
mittees have provided themselves with research and ad- 
visory staffs—whose members themselves sometimes ac- 
quire considerable influence on the course of policy. But 
the time-honored congressional method of getting in- 
formation from the Executive departments is still to hale 
a Cabinet member or other responsible officer before the 
appropriate committee for a hearing, which at times in- 
volves prolonged and sometimes partisan questioning. 
No Cabinet officer in his senses would think of appear- 
ing before such a committee without two or three per- 
manent officials at his elbow to fill in the gaps of his 
own knowledge and to field any fast balls that may be 
batted past him. 

Sometimes, of course, a member of Congress becomes 
himself a sort of specialist in one department of policy 
and thereby acquires, in that respect, a commanding in- 
fluence. Examples are Senator Vandenberg in foreign af- 
fairs, or Congressman Vinson in military policy. But all 
such congressional specialists remain at the mercy of their 
local electorates and many suddenly vanish from the 
public scene for reasons wholly unconnected with their 
proficiency in their specialized fields. The career officer 
is subject to no such fluctuations of fortune. 

A long list could be compiled of American career of- 
ficials whose influence, in one way or another, is of 
worldwide importance, affecting for good or ill the lives 
of untold millions of simple folk who have never even 
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heard their names. Setting aside such notables as chi¢| 
of staff, ambassadors, and military governors, here a} 
the names of eight men at the operative and planniny 
level who have a commanding influence on the formul} 
tion and conduct of American policy today—who migl} 
therefore, be said to be running the world. | 


| 

1. Grorcr F. KENNAN, now director of the Poli 
Planning Staff of the State Department, and soon to cor] 
bine this job with that of counselor of the Departmet 
Long-range planning has been Kennan’s specialty; 
taking over the post of counselor as well, he will assur 
day-to-day responsibility for the execution of plans. 

2. Cuartes E. (“Cure”) Bouten, who has been cou 
selor of the State Department for the past two years, a1 
who now goes to Paris as minister—probably to be a so 
of diplomatic trouble-shooter in the whole Marshall Pl. 
area. Both Kennan and Bohlen hold the highest perm) 
nent grade in the Foreign Service (that of career mi} 
ister). Each has more than twenty years of service. 

| 


| 
| 


3. Swwney W. Sougrs, executive secretary of the N 
tional Security Council. Souers’ background is in bu 
ness and finance, but he seems to qualify today for tk 
category of permanent public official. He served as a re 
admiral of the Naval Reserve during World War II, ary 
was subsequently director of the Central Intelligen 
Agency for a time. It is his duty to organize the wo 
of the National Security Council, prepare its agenda, a 
circulate its decisions to all government agencies co} 
cerned. One of his jobs is the daily “briefing” of t 
President; Souers goes to the White House every mor 
ing with a summary of all confidential information 
ceived during the. previous twenty-four hours throug 
the Central Intelligence Agency and all other sources. 

4. Roscoe E. HitvenKoertrer, director of the Cent 
Intelligence Agency. This agency, operating under tl 
direction of the National Security Council, correlates an 
evaluates the raw material of policy—information as 
what is going on in the world. It coordinates the inte 
ligence activities of all other government department 
Director Hillenkoetter is a rear admiral on the actix 
list of the navy. | 

5. Mayor Generat A. M. Gruentuer, U.S. Arm) 
director of the Joint Staff. The Joint Staff, under tk 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, prepares joint plans for the Natio 
Military Establishment and maintains close relations wit 
Kennan’s planners in the State Department. 


WEDEMEYER 


GREUNTHER 


6. LizuTENANT GENERAL ALBERT WEDEMEYER, U.S. 
Army, deputy chief of staff for Plans and Combat Op- 
erations. 

7. Vice Apmirat A. D. Strusie, U.S. Navy, Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

8. LizEUTENANT GENERAL LaureN Norsvap, U. S. Air 
Force, Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations. 


iy HE LAST THREE OF THESE OFFICERS ARE RESPECTIVELY THE 
“top planners” of the three separate armed services; they 
frequently attend meetings of the National Security 
Council and of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and their “young 
men” are in constant association with each other and 
with State Department and Joint Staff subordinates in 
planning groups. 
It may be said without hesitation that any policy upon 
which the foregoing eight men are agreed has an excel- 
lent chance of being put into effect. Any policy which 
they or a majority of them oppose has very little chance 
of ever seeing daylight. 
I do not, by this statement, mean to imply that a sin- 

ister “power conspiracy” exists among these officers, or 
‘in any similar group. They are, one and all, honest and 
hard-working American citizens and public servants, 
‘ completely devoted to the democratic principles on which 
/ our government is founded. It is chance, and not design, 
which has brought these eight men to their present po- 
| sitions of vast responsibility. It is the current of events, 
jin large part unforeseen at the war’s end, which gives 
them their present authoritative voice in world affairs. 
The power of the purse bears, of course, on all policy 
} considerations. The indirect influence of the annual ap- 
propriation struggle on policy is very great. The per- 
manent officials of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
| Treasury, the advisory staffs of the congressional appro- 
| priations committees, and the budget officers of the Ex- 
ecutive Departments concerned, are all to be considered. 
‘Even more so is this true when a special appropriation, 
‘or an annually renewed appropriation, 1s required for the 
| execution of a particular phase of policy—such as the 
European Recovery Program, or the proposed military 
iaid to western Europe. But on the day-to-day conduct 
lof policy, once appropriations have been made, the gov- 
hernment’s fiscal officers have comparatively little influence. 

But the checks and balances of our constitutional sys- 
tem, so carefully devised to protect the liberties of Ameri- 
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can citizens from usurpation by executive authority, 
civilian or military, do not apply to the conduct of 
foreign policy in the wide uncharted seas where our ship 
of State now voyages. They apply, at any rate, only as 
they implant their traditions in the hearts of the officers 
to whom the conduct of that policy must of necessity be 
entrusted. The present set-up—like Topsy—‘just grew.” 
It would be ideal for the development of the ambitions 
of an unscrupulous power-seeker, and the existing public 
indifference to American world policy offers such a man 
every opportunity, should he appear. 

It is indeed hard to see how any formal system of fun- 
damental law could be applied as a brake on policy 
makers today. The true restraint must rather lie, as, 
British experience proves, in the checks and corrections 
of public scrutiny—which, if it is to be effectively ex- 
ercised, requires an alert and interested body of citizens. 


T HE REAL RESPONSIBILITY, AND THE ONLY ENDURING 
security, must be in the hands of the individual citizen, 
the final repository of power. Upon the citizen lies the 
duty not only of being informed, but of caring, and of 
making himself heard. A President who finds that a care- 
less remark on foreign policy brings not mere abuse, but 
thoughtful dissenting views from a dozen parts of the 
country will be more careful in the future. A senator 
who, home on vacation, encounters well-considered crit- 
icism of his vote on the nomination of a new director of 
Central Intelligence will realize that people are beginning 
to attach due importance to jobs of that caliber. A career 
officer who discovers that his acts are being widely noted 
and commented upon by folks who seem to understand 
what they are talking about will watch his step very 
carefully. 

One experienced official remarked recently that the 
mere forming, holding, and discussing of intelligent 
opinions as to policy by individual citizens tends to 
create an atmosphere in which it becomes easier for the 
government to pursue sound policies, and more difficult 
for it to pursue faulty ones. 

To contribute to such an atmosphere would seem the 
rock-bottom minimum of individual responsibility. If 
all of us do at least that much, and some of us do a little 
more, our policies will have a sound foundation. Surely, 
as we face our awesome future of worldwide power, no 
one of us can dare do less. 
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Foreign Visitors on American Campuses | 


The good will around the world we might gain—but aren 
and friendliness to students from abroad. | 


and encouragement, genuine welcome, 


FRANK RILEY and JAMES A. PETERSON 


ANY OF THE 26,000 FOREIGN STUDENTS WHO EACH 
M year are overcoming “iron curtains,” civil wars, 
and currency restrictions to enroll in American colleges 
and universities are disappointed in their American ex- 
perience, sharing feelings that range from loneliness and 
frustration to bitterness about democracy. These are the 
attitudes toward the United States which they will take 
with them when they return as interpreters of this coun- 
try to their native lands. 

A recent study of their impressions has been privately 
circulated among fifty or more university and college 
deans, and some of its major findings are here made pub- 
lic for the first time. 

The study reveals a wide variety of reasons for the 
unhappy discontent of these young guests, among them 
the unfamiliar red tape of American academic procedure, 
particularly registration; inadequate explanation and 
counsel in trying to adjust to a whole new set of ad- 
ministrative customs and rules; lack of opportunity to 
meet Americans on a natural and friendly footing; the 
housing problem; the currency problem; racial and re- 
ligious prejudice; barriers to part time employment; lan- 
guage difficulties, intensified by the limited chance to gain 
English-speaking friends and acquaintances. 

Clarence A. Dykstra, wartime head of Selective Service, 
former president of the University of Wisconsin, and now 
provost of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
said of this study: “I believe that every school in America 
and every patriotic American alert enough to be con- 
cerned about the attitude of the rest of the world toward 
us, must become thoroughly acquainted with the facts 
brought to light by this research project.” 

Southern California always has a disproportionate share 
of foreign students, and for that reason a number of 
civic and educational organizations there, headed by the 
Wilshire Rotary Club of Los Angeles, decided to investi- 
gate. They raised funds for a special study by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, under the supervision of 


+ 


—By two Californians with special knowledge of 
foreign students. Mr, Riley is an ex-newspaper- 
man who has traveled widely and known students 
in many lands. Since the war he has been writing 
for radio and television. Mr. Peterson, graduate 
of the University of Chicago and former worker 
at the Chicago Commons, has been for the past 
eight years minister of the Community Church 
in Manhattan Beach, California. He lectures 
at the University of Southern California, where 
he is completing his doctorate in sociology. 
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’t—by extending counsel 


Professor Martin H. Neumeyer of the department of si} 
ciology, a study directed by James A. Peterson, one « 
the authors of this article. ; . 

The USC project gains significance in the light of | 
detailed census of foreign students recently completed 
the Institute of International Education in New Yor} 
After covering nearly 2,500 schools, colleges, and unive} 
sities 900 more than were reached by any previous su! 
yey—-the Institute reports that the USA now has | 
chance of making 26,759 influential new friends from vi} 
tually every country on earth. But the Institute goes a} 
to paraphrase Emerson to the effect that the only waj 
to have a friend is to be one. 

“Some of our visitors,” noted Olive Holbrook, head ¢ 
the Institute’s information and counseling division, “hav 
never once been invited to an American home. Som} 
have not been able to find a decent place to live, a 
others have been refused service in stores and restaurany 
because of race or color.... 

“The other side of the optimistic picture of a multitu 
of friends is that some future leaders may return hon 
with only a superficial knowledge of our country a 
with their preconceived notions stronger than ever bq 
cause of neglect and irresponsibility on our part.” 


ike STUDENTS INCLUDED IN THE USC STUDY REPRESE 
thirty-four countries in every part of the world. Th 
are preparing for a wide range of professions and voc 
tions. For example, three were sent here by the India 


government to equip themselves for leadership in the 
country’s motion picture industry. Others plan careers 
diverse as journalism, business, law, teaching, writin 
public administration, aviation, art, engineering. Ma 
who come must struggle for their own support; others ax 
on scholarships from a variety of sources, including t 
Brazilian government, the Peruvian air corps, Calcutt) 
University, General Motors, Banco de Mexico, and Roy: 
Dutch Shell. The opinions of these students, when th 
return home, will be listened to with respect. 

In conducting the USC research project, a group dG 
students was selected from each of seven representati 
educational institutions, the names of which, it wal 
agreed, would not be made public. The data, secured b) 
means of signed questionnaires, covered various phases G 
foreign student experience in this country. 

The students chosen typified the general foreign stu 
dent body on American campuses. Boys outhumbere¢ 
girls two to one. White students outnumbered the darket 
skinned by about three to one. The group included bot 
married and unmarried students. Their average age wa 
23; their religious backgrounds Roman Catholic 
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Protestant, Jewish, Hindu, Mohammedan, Sikh, Greek 
Orthodox and “none.” The sampling of foreign students 
used in the project is in line with the findings of the In- 
stitute of International Education census, which shows 
that among the foreign students here from all parts of 
the world, Canada leads with 4,166. Then come China 
with 3,914; India, 1,483; Mexico, 1,344; Cuba, 778; the 
Philippines, 660; Turkey, 555. 

The Institute census underscores two points that are 
important in weighing the future consequences of dis- 
crimination against foreign students because of race or 
color: First, that since 1929 the Far East has led all other 
areas in sending foreign students to the USA; second, 
that while European students twenty years ago outnum- 
bered Latin Americans two to one, today this ratio is 
reversed and more than 25 percent of our foreign students 
come from south of the Rio Grande. 


iz USC QUESTIONNAIRE HAD THREE MAJOR DIVISIONS: 
social and personal problems, economic problems, aca- 
demic problems. The answers to the first two divisions 
constitute a special message not only to government and 
educational leaders but to all Americans. Replies in the 
third category directly concern college administrators 
though they are of general interest as well. 

Social and personal problems were acute chiefly among 
victims of racial prejudice. These students will carry bit- 
ter memories of humiliation and injustice to such decisive 
‘sections of the world as China, India, Burma, Iran, Egypt, 
Brazil. Consider some actual experiences: 

Mani is a Hindu, a chemistry student from Calcutta. 
i\His family has been prominent for generations; . his 
‘grandfather was an Oxford graduate; his father owns 
‘most of the stock in one of India’s largest textile com- 
panies. Mani has none of the financial difficulties which 
beset so many foreign students, but when he came here 
to study at an eastern university he soon encountered one 
‘problem that was all too familiar. It happened on a week- 
vend visit to our nation’s capital. 
| After an exciting day spent at the Capitol, the White 
i\House, the memorials to Lincoln, Jefferson, and Wash- 
so Mani went into a fashionable restaurant for an 
jearly dinner. He was refused service. 

“We had the same sort of thing in Calcutta, but I cer- 

tainly did not expect to find it in this free land,” he said 
later, with a controlled note of bitterness in his voice. 
~ Another Indian student, whose difficult name was 
‘quickly shortened to Titus by his American classmates, 
jalso encountered race prejudice in restaurants and hotels, 
Bs: discovered how to escape it. 
Titus studied at the University of Chicago. During 
jvacations he frequently went on field trips with groups 
from the Theological Seminary. Several times he was 
Petascd service in restaurants, and being a shrewd ob- 
Wserver of human nature he soon realized that race 
Be udice and snobbery are two sides of the same coin. 
He decided to make another visit to one of the establish- 
‘ments that had turned him away, but this time he wore 
ta turban. The Duke of Windsor or a Hollywood movie 
idol could not have been received more elegantly. There- 
fter, Titus carried a folded turban in the pocket of his 
collegiate suit. Wearing it, he was an honored guest at 
Jany restaurant or hotel he entered. 
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Race and color problems were not covered by specific 
items on the questionnaire, but were raised by the stu- 
dents themselves in responses to inquiries about such 
matters are housing, employment, and “dates.” 

Many students were utterly bewildered by the color 
prejudice they encountered in this country. Others had 
passed this stage, and were caustic in their responses: 

“One cannot examine the position of the non-Caucasian 
student in the United States without coming swiftly to 
the conclusion that the economic and social problems 
cannot be symptomatically treated by themselves. A 
measure of relief can be achieved by increasing the con- 
tacts between foreign students and above-average Amer- 
icans. Surely, if there are any enlightened Americans 
they should be found in and around universities. We 
meet too few of these few.” 

The question of finding suitable dates loomed high 
among social, economic, and academic problems. Sensi- 
tive young men and women resented the general Ameri- 
can attitude toward race and color or were hurt by it, 
according to temperament. To some, the awkward self- 
consciousness which forms a barrier to normal friendly 
relationships is harder to endure than frank prejudice. 
A young man from “South of the Border” told of one 
girl’s parents who forbade her to go out with him. A 
Chinese girl had given up college parties because “the 
few boys who ask me to dance only do it as a duty.” 

Housing problems also rankled. A student from the 
Middle East offered several suggestions: 

“I propose,” he wrote, “that adequate housing quarters 


be provided for foreign students who are not white; that 


better facilities for entertainment of all foreign students 
be made; and that the majority of Americans be given 
lectures on (a) narrow-mindedness and (b) race and 
color prejudice.” 

And here is a conclusion that no intelligent American 
would want a student visitor to take back to his own 
country in the Far East: 

“Due to experiences both on and off campus, our im- 
pression of a liberal and tolerant United States has com- 
pletely faded. Our experiences when we went room 
hunting were pitiable. The people looked at us as if we 
were not made of flesh and blood. This country makes 
us cold and bitter and cynical, and impresses us that all 
the talk about equality, freedom, and the ‘American way 
of life’ is a big farce, a mighty fake.” 


jie OF MONEY IN CURRENCY EXCHANGE IS ANOTHER 
serious difficulty for foreign students. World economic 
conditions have pegged the value of other currencies at 
a low rate in relation to the dollar. This, with the higher 
cost of living, places students at a marked disadvantage 
when they come to this country. Here is the story of 
one student from the Orient: 

“TI worked ten years in China before I came out the 
first time and spent all my money in three years. This 
time I worked six years in China and changed $5,070,000 
Chinese currency to $1,500 in U.S. currency. Now I find 
that I can scarcely last a year. I have spent my whole 
life’s savings trying to get an education in gen Uon: 

A Latin American student declared that “when we 
came here to study, we found the money exchange for us 
one of the greatest financial handicaps.” 
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Foreign Visitors 


Forty percent of all foreign students receive either par- 
tial tuition or all-expense scholarships from sources with- 
in this country. Some idea of the total amount of money 
involved in this aid is indicated by the fact that it costs 
$1,500 to $2,000 a year to maintain a foreign student. 


be HE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION RECOGNIZED 
that “the generosity of American colleges, universities 
and voluntary groups is primarily responsible for the 
financial assistance without which a considerable portion 
of our foreign visitors would not be with us.” Never- 
theless, we as Americans are throwing away the major 
advantages we might gain through the presence of these 
foreign students. Here are more than 26,000 potential 
ambassadors of good will who might go their many 
ways prepared to stress the values of 
American life and to correct much mis- 
information about it. This would be a 
magnificent return for our financial 
and educational aid to them. We shall 
forfeit it unless we give them a less 
niggardly measure of friendliness. 

Financial aid for foreign students 
comes from many quarters. Within the 
last two years, fifty-five Rotary Foun- 
dation fellowships have been awarded 
to foreign students without regard to 
race, creed, or nationality. The Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference has 
given scholarships to enable twenty- 
eight outstanding German and Aus- 
trian students to spend a year of study 
in this country. 

When the National Students Asso- 
ciation was formed in the fall of 1947, 
at a conference at the University of 
Wisconsin attended by 700 delegates 
representing 80,000 students from 300 
colleges and universities, one of the stated purposes of the 
organization was to ‘promote international understanding 
and fellowship.” Since then, many chapters of the NSA 
have accomplished a great deal in this field. [See De- 
cember 1948 Survey Graphic.| 

The NSA committee at Bowdoin College worked out 
a practical method for providing lodging and meals for 
foreign students in fraternity houses. At the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, the NSA committee raised 
some $27,000 to enable sixty-five students to attend the 
school’s regular summer term. All expenses were paid 
for these students while in this country and, for most 
of them, travel expenses as well. 

Supplementing voluntary endeavors, U.S. government 
agencies have helped foreign students in many ways. 
Government fellowships have stimulated the increase in 
the number from Latin America. A special emergency 
fund of $13,000, made available through the Office of 
Education and administered by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education and China Institute, is being used to 
assist students from the Eastern Hemisphere. 

The first large scale government program for students 
from occupied countries has now been worked out be- 
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tween the Army and the Institute of International Edu 
cation. This fall, 150 German, 100 Japanese, and 50 Aus} 
trian students will be admitted to American colleges and 
universities. | 

With the collapse of the Nationalist government ¥ 
China, many Chinese students in America were facec 
with desperate financial problems. The State Depart; 
ment, together with the Economic Cooperation Ad; 
ministration, quickly made available $500,000 for emer) 
gency grants. . 

In discussing their finances, 
difficulties in finding and holding part time jobs. They 
attributed this in part to government policy and in part 
to racial prejudice. One put it this way: | 

“A foreign student looking for work first meets the 
restriction of immigration, and second the restriction of 


not being a citizen. He may also meet racial difficulties) 


5 . . : 4 
Most foreign students find it hard to obtain gee | 


training in industry related to thei 


the students underlined 


| 
} 


i} 
| 
if 


| 


field of study.” | 


Turning to the academic sections o} 
the survey, two conclusions stand out }} 
First, that many of the serious difh} 
culties of foreign students are due tc} 


the academic cutoms and traditions of 
American institutions; second, 
whatever the failure of the pene 
community, the schools are meeting a 


The best measure of that success is the 
fact that, in spite of all their disappoint 
ments, 83 percent of the students cov 
ered by the survey said they would re 
turn here for their education if they 
had it all to do over again; 77 percent 
said they would choose the same school| 

“Getting acquainted with Americar} 


were generally objective and in good 
spirit. The visitors did not condemn our academic meth] 
ods, but they felt the need of more help in adjusting t 
them. 

One comment was that “scheduled time is inadequat 
to assimilate a subject; time-appraisal for many course 
is inadequate.” Another echoed a criticism that ofter] 
comes from American students: “The more a studen) 
can copy from books in preparing written reports, th¢ 
better the grade obtained: a good stenographer does bet} 
ter than a man who can convey the real meaning in hij 
own words.” 


D IFFICULTIES IN UNDERSTANDING LECTURES AND IN 


writing reports were also mentioned, as were the related} 


problems of “competing with American students fo 
grades” and “examination methods.” 

“Instructors,” proposed one foreign student, “shoul 
grade us on our own improvement, and not compare 
us with Americans.” | 

Registration has long had the doubtful distinction 0+ 
being the most tedious and baffling event of the college 
year. An American student emerges from the ordea 
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educational standards” was the Numi] 
D $ | 
ber One foreign student problem. Com4} 
ments on this phase of their experience 
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complex problem with real success} 
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with frayed nerves and aching feet; the foreign student 
is apt to be completely demoralized. 

“In my wildest dreams,” said a student from India, “I 
could not imagine a more complicated system of registra- 
tion than what I have witnessed, and this is borne out 
to me by all the students with whom | come in contact. 
With all the American efficiency, this is a paradox. Not 
only is it terribly complicated, but there is never a soul 
to explain it to you in clear, simple language. It is a 
costly process to wait one whole semester in college to 
find out all the prerequisites and courses one ought to 
take for one’s particular requirements.” 

A London girl spoke for all when she said, “My com- 
plaint is the severe lack of adequate counseling for for- 
eign students. What counseling I have received has been 
extremely cursory, with the counselors having no idea of 
a foreign student’s problems.” 

During recent years many colleges have appointed spe- 
cial advisers to counsel foreign students at every stage 
of their American experience, beginning with the first 
application for admission to school or college in this 
country. 

Last summer the organization meeting of the National 
Association of Foreign Student Advisers brought together 
215 delegates from 100 colleges and universities. 

Allen Blaisdell, director of the International House in 
Berkeley and Foreign Student Adviser at the University 
of California, is vice-president of the Association. He 
struck the keynote of the meeting when he stated that 
“the prime concern of the group is to assist in the for- 
mation of a national, statesmanlike, coordinated plan 
which is required by the size and nature of the foreign 
student program.” 

One of the many urgent issues before the new Asso- 
ciation is the heavy concentration of foreign students on 
certain campuses. The Institute of International Educa- 
tion’s census discloses that twenty-five institutions have 
more than 37 percent of all foreign students. Columbia 
University leads with 1,140; followed by the University 
of California with 971, and Michigan with 518. 

“The sad fact,” says the Institute, “is that major schools 
must turn down applicants for lack of space, while some 
students would do as well or better in smaller schools. 
_.. There is a great need for more information and 
counseling abroad concerning the infinite variety of US. 
educational institutions.” 


I HE EDUCATORS WHO STUDIED THE RESULTS OF tHE USC 


/ survey offered a number of recommendations, based on 


the findings. 
One proposal 


was for more International Houses, on 


| the plan of those in New York, Chicago, Berkeley, Cali- 


fornia, and Paris, France. Each of these provides a cen- 
ter for students from many parts of the world who are 
studying at schools, colleges, and universities in the com- 


' munity. The three in the United States each include liv- 
| ing quarters for several hundred students, 
can and foreign) as well as lounges, conference rooms, 


(both Ameri- 


libraries, dining halls, and other facilities. 
All these houses were built and equipped with funds 


‘ provided by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., but all are self- 


supporting. In the twenty-five years since the first Inter- 
national House—the one near the Columbia University 
campus in New York City—was completed, tens of thou- 
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sands of students have formed enduring friendships in 
these centers, and gained a clearer insight into cultures 
and personalities foreign to them. An alumni association, 
with regional branches in many cities, helps maintain 
“the light of friendship” kindled among former residents, 
and The International House Quarterly serves to keep 
the alumni, scattered around the world, “in touch with 
the thought and life in the Houses.” 

New York City now has a new development in for- 
eign student assistance—the Greater New York Council 
for Foreign Students. Headed by Frank D. Fackenthal, 
former acting-president of Columbia, the Council co- 
ordinates the activities of twenty-seven institutions and 
agencies. Last summer it arranged for volunteers to 
meet students on their arrival in this country and to find 
temporary housing for them. Between June 15 and 
October 15, they met 135 ships and 50 planes, aiding a 
total of 1,500 new arrivals. In September, the Council 
carried on a two-week orientation program, and from 
December 16 to January 1, it planned Christmas activities 
for lonely students from abroad. 

In December 1947, Mary Lovell, a young woman in 
the Los Angeles office of the American Red Cross, 
started a unique plan to help acquaint foreign students 
with points of interest in Southern California. She felt 
that too many students were “campus bound” so she 
arranged for a week to be set aside during which foreign 
students would be taken on sightseeing tours in cars 
from the Red Cross motor pool. The students also made 
exchange visits to the various schools and participated in 
special assemblies. The entire program was so successful 


that it was repeated the following year, and seems likely 


to become an annual affair. Red Cross chapters in other 
communities are adopting the Los Angeles plan. 


Nes ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 
was another recommendation. Since many of the visitors 
are eager to earn all or part of their expenses, it was 
recommended that university placement offices set aside 
a certain number of jobs for foreign students, and search 
nearby communities for additional openings. The recom- 
mendation underscored the importance of government 
aid to foreign students as a sound investment in inter- 
national relations. 

Another recommendation called for “more carefully 
planned counseling procedures,” and argued: 

“The frustration, loneliness, bitterness, and failure of 
many foreign students is indicative of the need for bet- 
ter counseling service. American educational philosophy 
is often redundant and overzealous in its emphasis upon 
the fact that the individual is really the curriculum, that 
we are concerned with the development of individual 
capacities and promises. Yet American educational insti- 
tutions often fail to articulate this philosophy in terms 
of institutional procedures.” 

All problems raised by the survey, and all recommen- 
dations for their solution, point to one very simple con- 
clusion: that in this hour of history, with war and peace, 
chaos and civilization, poised in delicate balance, we can- 
not afford to alienate a single friend. Granting this, can 
we continue to send back to their own lands so many 
foreign students who have become embittered and cynt- 
cal about our dream of democracy? 

The question cannot be answered with words. 
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Wi: ARE THE FEATURES OF THE AMERICAN LANDSCAPE 
which most impress a visitor from the Germany 
of today? In two pages of words and pictures, I shall 
try to answer a question often asked me during the eight 
weeks I spent in the USA this past spring. 

I was one of twenty youth leaders, invited to study the 
goals and methods of American youth programs, as a 
guest of the U.S. government. This opportunity came 
to me because I am vice-president of the Catholic High 
School Boys Organization, with 12,000 members, and 
editor of two periodicals for Catholic youth. I am a 
young man of 32, who saw eight years of army service. 
From 1934 to 1937 and since the war, I have been active 
in the youth movement in my native Wittenberg, the 
Black Forest region known to many Americans. 

Throughout my American travels I took pictures to 
help convey to those at home the life and spirit of the 
USA as I experienced them. 

At the top of this page are four of us visitors, with an 
American youth worker, Ray Russell, of Syracuse, New 
York, standing in the middle. The others, left to right, 
are Walter Rathgeber, minister for Protestant youth, 
Darmstadt Hesse; myself; Joachim Andres, principal of 
a high school in Wannbach, Bavaria; Edo Schneider, 
director of a youth center in Bremen. As we played 
shuffleboard, we discovered that Russell and Andres had 
fought opposite one another in the same sector in the 
Ruhr. 

That youth can take a constructive part in community 
affairs was a new idea in Germany, introduced by the 
American Military Government. We were much im- 
pressed by a Teen Town Meeting (top of opposite page) 
in Chicago. City officials who were present took sugges- 
tions seriously and promised action. 

A large and busy youth center in Syracuse, New York, 
where we spent an evening (far right) had equipment 


and counseling service far beyond present 
German resources of money and personnel. 
To an American, I suppose a typical 
suburban street scene (center) seems in 
no way remarkable. But such streets were 
very interesting to us, and will be to 
friends at home. Houses built of wood, 
fireplaces, and outside chimneys all are 
novelties to us, and the number of cars 
at your curbs almost unbelievable. Your 
fireplaces create such a friendly atmos- 
phere, and the informal American hos- 
pitality made us feel at ease. 
Nothing we take home will be of more 
interest than evidence of the natural, 
friendly relations between American girls 
and boys, and the emphasis, especially in 
the high schools, on the development of personality. I 
took many pictures similar to the one (bottom of op- 
posite page) which shows some Brooklyn, N. Y., pupils 
trooping home with their books in their hands, instead 
of in satchels or knapsacks, as our students carry theirs. 
There are three outstanding impressions I take back 
from my American journey: 


1. Even though Americans are of many races and 
religions, they are expert in the art of living together. 


2. The feeling for the other fellow, and the readiness 


to help him, seem very strong in the USA. This ex- } 
plains something that has puzzled many Europeans—the | 


amount of help being given to the rebuilding of Europe. 


3. The importance of direct personal contact, people 
to people, man to man, especially for us Germans who 


have been fenced off from the rest of the world for the } 
last fifteen years. Such genuine meetings afford the. 


surest basis for the building of a peaceful world. 


eling youth 
Wittenberg 
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Community Living, a la Boimondau 


A French experiment in search of a fuller life for the whole man, in 


which groups of workmen are approaching a primitive Christian society. | 


CLAIRE HUCHET BISHOP 


Bs OF THE DESPAIR OF 1940, A FRESH PATTERN OF 
community life is developing in France today and 
an original social philosophy is being tried out in prac- 
tice by several thousand hopeful believers. 

Joining this movement is called “to go Boimondau 
way.” The originator of the idea is a workman, Marcel 
Barbu, who shrinks from personal credit and who re- 
fused, when he returned from a war prison camp, to let 
himself be elected president of the association. His in- 
spiration was drawn mostly from Christianity. The name 
Boimondau is a made up composite, derived from the 
occupation of the members. BOJItiers de MONtres de 
DAUphine, meaning watch-case makers of the region of 
Dauphine. 

I myself visited the original Boimondau community at 
the large town of Valence, south of Lyon, two years ago. 
At that time there were half a dozen other groups else- 
where following the same plan. Today there are more 
than fifty groups, including some also in Switzerland 
and Belgium. 

This growth has been spontaneous. The movement is 
not propagandistic and its goals are neither evangelism 
nor size. Each community’s size is limited by the rule 
that no group shall include more than 100 families; when 
that limit is passed the excess numbers pull away like 
swarming bees and set up somewhere else for themselves. 
Boimondau has vitality, however, and has received alert 
attention in the press and otherwise in France today. It 
can also point to success in bringing happiness and peace 
to many of its followers. As of today, it is simply one 
of the channels through which troubled people are moy- 
ing in search of adjustment to a difficult age. 

The basic idea was and still is the SEARCH. The 
first group came together to earn their living in a joint 
enterprise—watch-case making, Barbu’s trade in which 
he instructed the others—and in agreement to search to- 
gether for a community structure in which “the distinc- 
tion between employer and employe would be abolished, 
and where personal and community satisfactions would 
not be subordinated to economic effort. They were pre- 
pared in their minds for a new style of living, if the 
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search should lead to that discovery. 7") | 

What has resulted has been “communities of wor | 
which the French now call Le Mouvement Commund| 
taire. Before describing what it is like, it may be clarij 
ing to make sure what it is not. It is not a cooperatty 
movement. It is not group living in a dormitory — 
phalanstery, not like Brook Farm, nor other Americ; 
experiments, and it is under fire politically from t 
Communists. In the group with which I spent seves 
days at Valence there were 110 Catholics, 42 Protestary 
59 who called themselves Materialists, 11 Communis 
There were Jews, Humanists, Atheists, and others w 
called themselves simply undecided. | 

The members of a Boimondau community have q 
come together primarily for profit or material adve} 
tage. They live scattered among the other families of t 
locality and, although there is a Boimondau kindergart 
at Valence, the older children attend the regular pub 
schools. They do not pursue a dream life, cut off fre 
the world. They do not advocate the overthrow of ¢ 
italism by violence, nor believe that all questions | 
find their answers through economic change. The ba 
idea is that these communities are after a way of lival} 
in which the whole man can express himself fully at 
times. 


earn 


iN. THE START IT MUST BE SAID THAT THE MOVEMEN' 
not presented as a panacea but as a laboratory exp 
ment. That is the light in which the companions of 
Mouvement Communautaire view themselves. In hum 
ness and earnestness, they insist that they are 
searching, and learning as they go. 

When I first visited the Valence group, I went alone 
the late afternoon and thought I was lost when a 
livery truck with BOIMONDAU written on it tur 
the corner where I was. Then I saw a vast yard, v 
brand new brick buildings all around, and, as I 
proached what I judged to be the office door, there © 
the hum of machines pervading the air. I went in 
discovered an atmosphere of activity. Young men 
women went in and out of the office with an air of | 
portant business and I was struck at once by the * 
they looked. They were intensely busy, and they v 
careiree and) tree: 

“Here you are!” they said. “Too bad it took yo 
long. It’s 5 o’clock. Time to quit. You won't see 
machines running.” 

When they said machines, I could see that they li} 
their machines and were proud of them. 
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The cleaning woman came in, looking as if she owned 
e place in the sense that a housewife owns the place; 
e started tidying up the office as if it was her home. 
“Five o'clock!” I said, knowing the usual French work- 
g hours, “Don’t you quit very early?” 

“Yes,” they said. “We found how much we need to 
oduce in order to make a decent living. The time we 
in on production goes for educating ourselves. That’s 
ork too. So, just now, we have a 45 hour week— 
irty-nine in the shop at the machines, six in the shop 
the blackboard, or the desk, or the easel, or the violin, 
hatever we like—and we are paid for it all.” 

“What? Paid for educating yourselves? And who pays 
ur” 

“But the community! Ourselves. The factory is owned 
7 the community.” 

“Listen,” they said, seeing my puzzled look, “come and 
ake the rounds with us and you will see.” 


6 

EA, YOU ALL GET ALONG TOGETHER!” I SAID LATER, 
ter mecting people of all types, faiths, and politics. 
“Why not? If people work together with their hands 
id truly try to live daily what they believe in, they get 
ong. At least we have found it so. But you cannot 
» vague or careless about what you believe. Like being 
1 a train and not caring where it is going. That’s why 
ve hour a week in the six-hour educational program 1s 
svoted to the study of one’s particular allegiance: 
farxism for the Marxists, Humanism for the Humanists, 
hristianity for the Christians, and so on. Greater knowl- 
Ize of one’s own fundamental beliefs lessens the 
ances of misunderstanding the other fellow.” 
‘So they spoke, if not word for word, nearly so, with 


Search for a new community life 


om the print collection, New York Public Library 
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that typical intellectual turn of mind common in France, 
even to the manual workers. They were true-to-type 
young French factory workers, with expressive faces, 
broad smiles, and popular street gestures. And what they 
were talking about first was the attitude toward the prob- 
lem of human destiny. Apparently this was their main 
concern. This bound them all together. The factory was 
but the economic expression of their group. 

At that time the factory employed 101 industrial work- 
ers. They sold, monthly, from 15 to 20,000 watches, for 
2,000,000 to 2,800,000 francs. The cost of production was 
690,000 francs plus the separate allotments distributed 
among the members of the community. Raw materials 
cost about 15 percent of the income. Prices were set by 
the government and raises in price were extremely slow. 
All other concerns manufacturing the same high grade 
cases claimed they were losing money. The community 
is now classified by the government as a “workers’ asso- 
ciation for production,” which allows a payment of 15 
percent profit tax instead of 24 percent. It pays this and 
the other business and real estate taxes. At the end of 
the year each member must pay his individual income 
tax. 


A. WE WENT AROUND, SOME SHOPS WERE STILL FULL OF 
groups of workers, studying. In one, I saw engineering 
drawings on a blackboard. In another, they were tackling 
physics. In another, someone was reciting Corneille. In 
another, young men were spelling out words, and saying 
things like “the noun governs the adjective.” Instead of 
going out somewhere else to study, they stayed in their 
shops, and the instructors came. The teachers were the 
best that could be had—not instructors who were out of 
jobs, not charity instruc- 
tors who thought that 
they were “going to the 
people.” And the com- 
munity paid them the 
highest teachers’ salaries. 

“Work for us,” said 
one of my guides, “is not 
only work at the ma- 
chines. It is any kind of 
human activity. That’s 
why the payroll includes 
not only education, but 
also sickness, childhood, 
old age.” And, as I looked 
surprised, “Can’t you see? 
A sick person’s work is 
to get well. A child’s 
work is to grow, so he is 
put on the payroll as 
soon as the doctor diag- 
noses conception. An old 
person’s work is to help 
the young by his past ex- 
perience and to tell 
stories.” 

Admittedly, this has a 
flavor of saccharine. I 
would contradict any idea 
of perfection in the ex- 
periment. But this must 
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A La Boimondau 

be reported factually as to its success. Members are ad- 
mitted first for a three-month trial period, then serve a 
year’s apprenticeship. Less than a third of these beginners 
have dropped out. The most severe test the communities 
have faced was last year when a severe economic setback 
struck the whole country. The Boimondau communi- 
ties lost only one member during this time. I had a 
letter describing how they came through: 

“We have relied entirely on our work. We had no 
principal. The selling was one quarter of what it used 
to be and the overhead was mounting. The companions 
meeting in general assembly decided not to collect any 
allotment for two months... . For the next three months 
we only drew half of what the unions claimed as vital 
minimum. .. . Women went back to work outside to 
help the community, and men took outside extra jobs . . 
and in addition we studied the making of even better 
watch-casings. . . . We have the immense joy of having 
pulled through by ourselves, without any outside finan- 
cial help and without having sold one machine nor one 
gram of raw material. ... Our competitors were waiting 
for our death. They are the ones who come out of the 
crisis weakened. We now dominate the French watch 
market.” 


Be WHO STARTED IT ALL, IS A GAUNT LOOKING MANUAL 
worker now in his forties. A poor orphan running bare- 
foot in the Paris streets after World War I, for a short 
time he thought he was called to the priesthood. Then 
he learned the trade of watch-case making. In factories 
he had ample opportunity to witness the exploitation of 
man inherent in the buying of working power as mer- 
chandise; also the consequences: the irresponsibility of 
the workers, the bossing of the unions, or well-meaning 
and ill-fated paternalism. But the young worker became 
convinced that the direction toward a solution was not 
in redistribution of wealth, a new economic setup, higher 
salaries, advantages of all sorts, or reform’of management 
or plant. The problem, as he saw it, was deeper. It had 
to do with the whole man. 

With his young wife, without cash, without credit, this 
man set out to work out a style of living fitted to modern 
times. First he quit the factory and tried to set up a tiny 
business for himself. He and his wife were the only 
workers, and for many months they did not sleep more 
than four or five hours each night. Then he took in 
workmen. For ten years he labored to awaken their in- 
terest in creating, by themselves and for themselves, a 
more human style of living. But they preferred to wait 
for the boss, the government, the union, or the party. 

World War II came and then the debacle. Barbu 
found himself at Valence, under the Vichy regime. It 
was a time in France when everything was so bad that 
almost anything could be reshuffled. It was a time when 
a man could make a choice. Barbu tried to find some 
mechanics. He could not find any. So he went into the 
streets and coralled a barber, a sausage maker, a waiter, 
anyone except specialized industrial workers. The men 
were all under thirty. He offered to teach them watch 
case making and to take them on, provided they would 
join in his search. 


At that time Barbu and his wife (they had then five 
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children) were the only competent workers. The wh 
outfit was settled in a barn, the only place found 

lease, but within two months they started to sell, ny 
withstanding the fact that the people who supplied 4 


raw materials were so distrustful they would extend 
credit on their bills. | 

The first and epoch-making discovery was that eaj 
worker should be free to tell the other off, “to wall 
each other’s head” as the saying goes in France. At ony 
this complete freedom of speech between themselves ai} 
their employer created a buoyant atmosphere of cor} 
dence. \\ 

It became evident soon, however, that “telling eal) 
other off” led to discussions and a waste of time on ti} 
;ob. So they unanimously set apart a time every wel} 
for an informal meeting to iron out differences and ccf} 
flicts. 4 
But as they were not out just for a better economic $j 
up but a new way of living all together, discussions wi 
bound to lead to the disclosure of basic attitudes. 

There were about two dozen of them now—and | 
different. They decided that nothing constructive cou 
be achieved until they ai? agreed on a common ethii 
minimum. This took a great deal of work, for nothi 
short of unanimity would satisfy. Unanimity, they sa 
offered the maximum possible human guarantee agai 
compulsion. | 

The main points of the common ethical minimum) 
which they arrived are as follows: 

Man cannot live without an ideal. Every compani 
will adopt an aim for his life. 

Each companion pledges himself to take a religious 
philosophical attitude and grow in his chosen directi 
The community pledges itself to assure each compan: 
every means of doing this. 

All men should work. The community will help eaf 
one to find the kind of work best adapted to his tal 
and talents. Once the kind of work has been cho} 
freely, the community, if necessary, will compel him 
work. | 


x | 
| 
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IB ACH COMPANION IS BOUND AT LEAST TO RESPECT THE 
Commandments, plus these rules: 


Thou shalt fight within thyself against the vices w | 
degrade man, hold him in slavery, and obstruct sof 
life—conceit, hypocrisy, greed, lewdness, jealousy, gif 
tony, anger, and so on. HY 

Thou shalt hold that there are values superior to |} 
itself, among them liberty, human dignity, truth, justi 

Men are equal in nature but not in individual al 


Therefore they must be paid by the community in {i} 
portion to their total human value. The head of | 
community will be the one who has the greatest ti 
value. 


a community because they do not have the same ae 


The total human value idea was perhaps the syste 
most surprising discovery. Each member starts witi} 
basic wage of professional ability. Each week he mé 
himself so many points for his work and its quality, 
any educational activity, and also for any self-imprd 
ment as in studying, education, or self-discipline. 
companions do the same, and the two scores are avera 


out. It has been the almost invariable experience that! 
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mpanion’s marking is higher than the individual’s 
dgment of himself. 

All the wives had taken active part in the formation of 
e community, and it was decided they would be paid 
rt their housework and also for their social value to the 
mmunity. 

A very technically skillful man with no outside inter- 
ts has less value than an average workman who can 
so play the violin. So that it is never a matter just of 
rnirz in a good, acceptable job, but of living a fuller 
e on all planes. 

The monthly pay sheet at Boimondau is curious. Here 
a comparison, for instance, in dollars, but not in the 
merican equivalent of real wages. 


Professional Social Wife Allotment in Children Total 
Value Value Home-Community 

e $35 31281 119750 9185 0 —- $59.50 

. 18 iby 12 4 (6) 30 76.00 


The total human value of the second man is greater 
an that of the first though the former is far less skillful 
ofessionally. There are no salaries as such. The allot- 
ent is in direct proportion to the man’s full ability and 
s contribution to the community. There are no increases 
allotments for speeding up. The companions consider 
a form of slavery to view man according to his power 
material production. 

The community also carries a savings account. Net 
rnings are entirely distributed among the members ac- 
rding to their total human value. 


* IS UNDERSTANDABLE THAT THESE INNOVATIONS HAVE 
and many critics. So also has the principle of unanimity 
all decisions. A valuable new venture might be blocked 
one man. But on the other hand, if one man is dis- 
isfied, he will breed discontent and friction right 
ough the community. Submission to a majority is an 
position. A community is not, they say, a perfect fin- 
ed realization. It is a field for practical research in a 
y of living. 

t was only around 1942, with war conditions still tense, 
t the companions felt they had matured enough to 
in the watch-casing factory in common. Barbu con- 
ered that the plant had become prosperous through 
work of the whole community. He turned the 
‘ory over to the community, and they elected him 
EE, 

‘he community owns the factory. Those who are 
\zhbors get together once a week in one of their homes 
Hiscuss the community’s affairs. The general assembly 
lll has absolute power whenever it is unanimous. The 
if is elected by the unanimous vote of the general as- 
ibly. He has absolute executive power. Only the 
eral assembly can take it away from him. 

\'he community is really a family of families. A family 
\amilies is what they have discovered to be the ade- 
ite cell of a new society fitted to the present age. The 
le family had been the unit of the old society. The 
lily of families is the unit of the Boimondau world. 

jarbu is not the head of Boimondau today. In 1943 
| Germans set fire to the Valence factory, deported 
4 shot several members of the community, and sent 
‘yu himself to Buchenwald. During this disorganiza- 
| the individual salaries that members earned in other 
pries and farms were all pooled together and dis- 
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tributed through the women. This was factual evidence 
that the community was not just the factory. After the 
Germans left in August 1944, all the companions who 
were alive went back and rebuilt the factory and elected 
a new chief. When Barbu, at last released, came back, 
the new chief wanted to step out. But Barbu would not 
have it. He could devote himself now to spreading the 
communitarian gospel throughout France. Which he did. 


See OF THE COMMUNITIES ARE OF TWELVE FAMILIES 
only. Others are much larger. Experiments are carried 
on in all sorts of fields—industrial, rural, administrative, 
educational. Communities are all at different stages. 
Some have not yet evolved any economic expression, 
others have a printing shop, a lumber yard, farms, hand- 
made women’s accessories, schools, a boiler factory. The 
Boimondau formula is very flexible. The new cell of the 
new society is neither dependent on, nor limited by, its 
economic expression. 

An industrial community can be started in three differ- 
ent ways: 1. The workers do it themselves; 2. The head 
of the firm does not want to “go Boimondau way” him- 
self but is willing to help his workers get a start; 3. The 
head of a firm “goes Boimondau way” himself. 

One man who owned a prosperous contracting business 
said: “My business was doing well. But the men were 
not happy. It made no difference when I raised salaries. 
I told them about Boimondau. They suspected I had 
some secret profit motive. I said I had: taxes would be 
reduced for one thing, then it seemed to me that heads 
of firms should be aware that a new style of living need- 
ed to be evolved to fit the present world. And why 
should not we all try to create it together, voluntarily, in- 
stead of waiting for some violent housecleaning which 
would curtail our freedom and subject all of us to 
tyranny?” 

The building of a new style of living is not easy. 
Boimondau does mean a fullness of life. But it cannot be 
had for nothing. On the part of the head, it results in 
sacrifices. Usually it does not mean giving up his work. 
People want chiefs who have experience, technical ability, 
and moral standards. Such men are immediately desig- 
nated and elected community chiefs at a high allotment. 
On the part of the workmen, Boimondau way means the 
sharing of a heavy burden. It is evident that this can 
be done only if the workers have already attained a cer- 
tain stage of maturity, which is not measured by 
academic standards. 

Here is a testimonial, given by an outsider, a woman 
of Valence: “Those people are the most wonderful 
neighbors. They always have a warm, human ferment 
going on around their place, with meetings, debates, 
concerts.” 

Barbu himself has laid down the Boimondau way in 
clear cut sentences. “Any solution which aims simply at 
the redistribution of wealth is bound to fail,” he says. 
“Capitalists blame the Communists for destroying re- 
ligion, country, and family in order to attain justice. We 
offer justice without doing all this, and yet nobody is 
pleased. 

“When a hundred poor people unite, they are then 


less poor.” 
“Do not discuss community of work versus capitalism. 


Those two societies are not of the same order.” 
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“The question is not for us to dispossess the capitalists. 
If capitalism disappears in our setup it is because it is 


automatically dissolved.” 
“The mission of the community is not economic. It is 


the new cell of the new society.” 


/ 


ently contradictory, the communities scattered throughout 
Europe remain faithful to the following condensed basic 
principles of Boimondau: 


Though extremely diversified and sometimes appar- 


1. A common ethical minimum is to be worked out 
and accepted by all. 

2. Everyone is expected to search for an explanation of 
man’s destiny, and whatever is accepted should be re- 
flected in daily life. 

3. All forms of human activity are recognized by the 


community and are taken in consideration when | 
the allotments. 


4. The responsible ones are elected unanimously. 


sought for. 


6. The means of economic expression belong to 


5. Accord between private and general interest is 4 
community. | 


Many criticisms are made of Boimondau. oni | 
Boimondau people themselves consider their experim 
as a “living laboratory,” which cannot be shely 
labelled, and forgotten. Were it not to work ae | 
st still would remain a challenge to all. Boimonda 

a precedent for a way of living, perhaps fitted for wif 
trial by our present age. In this lies its value. i| 
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Coming Out Boldly in Favor of WELFARE | 


A letter from John Gillin, Professor of Anthropology, University of North Carolina. 


IP MAY BE VERY PEDANTIC OF ME, BUT I 
am becoming increasingly confused by 
recent attempts in certain quarters to 
pervert the word “welfare” into a term 
of opprobrium, somehow smacking of 
immorality or other things from which 
we are supposed to recoil with shudders. 
Recently two of our so-called elder 
statesmen, ex-President Herbert Hoover 
and ex-Secretary of State James Byrnes, 
not to mention certain other gentlemen 
of lesser stature, have lent themselves 
to this campaign for semantic reform. 

Mr. Byrnes in a widely reported 
speech delivered in June decidedly dis- 
approved of President Truman’s legis- 
lative program. In so doing he appar- 
ently could think of no stronger indict- 
ment than the allegation that it was 
leading us straight down the road to 
“the welfare state.” 

According to the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 1 (p.4), Mr. Hoover, 
in testifying before a Senate committee, 
was reported as follows: “Mr. Hoover 
did oppose the President’s designation 
of a proposed new government depart- 
ment to be known as the Department 
of Welfare. He said ‘some of us’ on his 
commission felt that the word welfare 
carried unfortunate connotations of a 
‘welfare state.” 

There you have it. The word “wel- 
fare” is now supposed to carry “un- 
fortunate” connotations. But why? I am 
aware, of course, that these gentlemen 
are in the main opposed to the present 
administration’s “Fair Deal” objectives. 
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Without taking a position on that mat- 
ter here, I would still like to know what 
is wrong with the idea of “welfare.” To 
most Americans the notion of a wel- 
fare state doesn’t sound so bad, if wel- 
fare is the only thing that’s supposed 
to be wrong with it. 

The Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language defines “welfare” as 
“prosperity” and also as “exemption 
from pain or discomfort.” Are Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Byrnes trying to tell 
us that they are against prosperity? 
That wasn’t what Mr. Hoover said back 
in 1929-33. Likewise Mr. Byrnes has 
not hesitated to go on record in favor 
of the same thing, or at least, the same 
word. It may be that they are in favor 
of “prosperity” without welfare. You 
see why I am confused. On the other 
hand, perhaps they are plugging for 
“pain and discomfort.” If that is the 
case, why don’t they come out and say 
so in plain words? 

The founders of the Republic appar- 
ently thought that “welfare” meant 
something fairly desirable. Right in the 
preamble of the Constitution they boldly 
wrote, “We the people of the United 
States, in order to . .. promote the gen- 
eral welfare . . . do ordain and estab- 
lish this constitution of the United 
States of America.” And in section 8, 
paragraph 1, they gave Congress power 
to lay and collect taxes for various pur- 
poses, among which is clearly stated the 
purpose “to provide for the general wel- 
fatee 


From this you would think that “| 
fare” had a pretty honorable his} 
with a highly approved and most; 
spectable background. At least, for | 
years in this country, weltare 
seemed to be a good thing. But n 
former President and a former Secr 
of State, are apparently asking us t 
lieve that welfare is not good, but] 
the contrary, somehow bad. 


X HAT COMES NEXT? ARE GOV 


ment employes, teachers, and appli 
for scholarships to be declared dislo 
they have ever expressed themselvef} 
favor of the general welfare? Is ass} 
tion with “welfare workers” to be a 
to the suspicious traits for. which 
overburdened FBI must search? Of 
the Constitution to be amended to S| 
out that awful word? | 

In times past both Mr. Hoover |f 
Mr. Byrnes have rightly snortedff 
Mussolini’s claim that his fascist Ih 
was after all “a new and better 
of democracy” and have ridiculed Sif 
Russia’s contention that the red cf 
torship is a “true democracy.” It saf 
that men of their standing should k} 
better than to start playing the af 
tors’ game of twisting ancient and ] 
orable American words into their q 
sites. Next thing you know they} 
be telling us that they are agin’ hej 
because we should really think of 
the other place. That would be af 
of a note. | 
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Return of the Lampless Virgins 


WE are the cursed. Draw away! 
Wrap yourself in the cloak of self— 
Bid us be gone! 
We wasted all of a festal day 
In longing and laughter 
And tasks undone. 
When we remembered a little late, 
We scarcely expected the world to wait. 


We are the cursed. Draw away— 

Lest old contentments learn to sigh; 

Lest pity mute the prying tongue, 

Or sorrow slow the steady eye. 

We learned strange truths on the darkened road 
From the whip-poor-will and the horny toad. 


fow we who were outcast have learned in our need, 
‘raversing the mountain-tops of stone, 

'o read in the ways of the stars a creed, 

‘nd to go where our youth has gone. 
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Now we who were shiftless have learned to stride, 
And to make of the midnight a country known, 
With vales of shadow on either side— 

And the stumbling done. 


Who are these who seek for stars 

With well-trimmed lanterns of proper pride, 
And boast a little, that once, in youth, 

Because they were readied, they saw the bride; 
Who slip on the rocks and weep their hurts 
With gentle moanings from side to side, 

So close-companioned they do not feel 

The great winds move and the heavens glide? 


Who are these unwandered ones 

Who peer with lamps for the face of night? 
The dark that is older than day 
Outcountenances sight. 

At last they only walk 

Who walk without a light. 


Trapeze for Idealists 


E who have swung the light trapeze so long 
Time’s mouldy nets have fallen from beneath, 


Now must swing forever at a height, 

Casting our beings with a fearless grace 

From rung to rung, from loop to loop. 

Now must we never glance upon the ground, 

But upward only to the starry mesh. 

So, if we fall upon the surging earth, 

We shall not sink into the thudding black, 

But swing, a part of far celestial ways 

On interstellar rays across the night— 

From beam to beam, from star to star, from sun 
to sun, 

Participants in universal light. 


But remember, don’t look down! 
And remember, don’t look back! 
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THE COMMON WELFARE — 


An American Revolution 


I: SPITE OF SOME SETBACKS, THE PAST 
year has produced revolutionary 
changes in race relations in this coun- 
try. They have come about in an or- 
derly fashion within the democratic 
framework of our society. Separately 
they might seem unimpressive, but as 
parts of a movement they are little short 
of spectacular. So they seemed when 
reviewed together at the Sixth Annual 
Institute on Race Relations held at Fisk 
University from June 24 to July 9. 

The Institute, under the auspices of 
the university and the American Mis- 
sionary Society, brought together more 
than 100 persons, Negroes and whites— 
labor leaders, industrialists, educators, 
social workers, and other professionals 
and nonprofessionals to review the prob- 
lems and progress of race relations in 
this country. 

The deliberations revealed that the 
most pronounced feature of the year has 
been change—proceeding out of histori- 
cal and emotional roots against the in- 
ertia of custom and tradition. In a 
sense, race relations has been merely 
one aspect of this change, but an in- 
separable and irreversible one. 


I HEY HAVE BEEN AFFECTED BY FOUR- 
teen national developments: 


1. A significant transfer of the cen- 
ter of gravity of race issues from seg- 
mented minority struggles to the realm 
of universal concern. 

2. The emergence of civil rights, the 
domestic counterpart of the newly ar- 
ticulated human rights doctrine, on a 
national political level. 

3. The inclusion of race relations as 
an organic part of the international issue 
of human rights, now finding a new 
functional definition in five proposals 
before the United Nations. 

4. A shift of emphasis from race re- 
lations to public relations, a change of 
focus from individual attitudes to in- 
stitutional imperatives. 
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5. New mass security legislation and 
a rapid succession of Supreme Court 
decisions outlawing the white primary, 
destroying effective legal and state sup- 
port of restrictive covenants in housing, 
breaking up racial monopoly in the 
powerful railroad brotherhoods; ad- 
vances through state courts’ decisions 
calling for the equalization of teachers’ 
salaries. 

6. A reexamination and 
ment of our domestic practices, enforced 
by the spotlight of world attention cur- 
rently thrown on the United States be- 
cause of its position of world leadership. 
Domestic practices are coming to be re- 
garded as the only sure test of convic- 
tion in the philosophy and patterns of 
life commended by this nation to the 
rest of the world. 

7. Disappearance from the currents 
of discussion of recently familiar sub- 
jects, and changes in public attitudes 
toward others: 


readjust- 


A. General discussions of race rela- 
tions in America no longer need 
documentation by anthropologists 
on the fundamental mental and 
biological equality of the races. 

B. Attempts to rationalize racial in- 
equities as expedient public policy 
are no longer respectable. The in- 
equities that still widely exist 
evoke apology from most Ameri- 
cans, including conservatives. 

C. The taboo on discussions of seg- 
regation has been lifted even in 
the deep South. While racial seg- 
regation is used by professional 
southerners as a symbol of the 
southern culture, the argument is 
primarily for provincial consump- 
tion and carries less and less of 
the ring of conviction. 

D. There is no longer serious argu- 
ment in any state of the union 
against the principle of equal edu- 
cational facilities. 

E. Public apathy toward the so-called 
“hate organizations” has changed 


into public ridicule, intolera} 
and even suppression. For } 
first time these agents of spur} 


Americanism have been opy| 


American democracy. \| 
F. Insulting racial epithets and 12} 
have been forced from the ré 
of respectability by the powe 
public opinion. They can 
banned from the air and pj 
and in some states can bf} 
about legal punishment. 


and the spread of Russian power. 
relaxes attention on race as such, b 
presents the threat of stigma to 
desirable ends espoused or said taf 
espoused by the Communists. 

9. The creation of the new stati! 
Israel, the resolution of the Jewish-4 
deadlock, and the opening up of A 
ica to displaced persons from Eu 
These developments have helped 
minish the tensions surrounding 
Jewish minority, the object of pers} 
tion for nearly two thousand years} 

10. Adjustment of the Japan| 
American minority. A few years 
interned in prison camps, this grou 
in part been absorbed without cons#f 
ous difficulty into the cities of the 
and Midwest and in part returne 
its original location on the West Cif 

11. A relaxation of racial competi 
in industry and a substantial meaj 
of integration at levels of skill a 
the long traditional common labor ‘f 
This has resulted partly from condit} 
of almost full employment. It re 
to be seen how far these gains will 
lost if unemployment continues to | 

12. Direct federal government ac} 
to remove conspicuous discriminatio 


+ 


—Dr. Johnson its president 
Fisk University and a for 
U. S. delegate to UNESG@ 
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federally controlled operations. This is 
reflected in slightly broadened oppor- 
tunities for minorities in technical and 
professional positions in government; in 
several executive orders affecting civil 
rights, notably those requiring desegre- 
gation in the air force, navy, and army; 
and in modifications of policy in certain 
government departments. 

13. The offer of an important sub- 
Cabinet post to a Negro. Though the 
office of assistant secretary of state was 
turned down by Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 
the offer was unprecedented in Ameri- 
can history. 

14. A successful application by labor 
organizations of principles outlawing 
the expression and practice of individual 
prejudices, notably in the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America. 


Bt: RESULTS FOR RACE RELATIONS 
have developed, therefore, unexpectedly 
and without deliberate design. How 
meaning is enhanced as programs evolve 
can be shown through illustrations: 


1. The necessity for teaching democ- 
racy to conquered nations has brought 
to test our ability to analyze and com- 
municate a way of life. In order to 
teach democracy to the Germans and 
Japanese we have had to clarify our 
concept of democracy at home. 
| 2. The actual fiscal cost of segrega- 
tion has become one of the most power- 
tul influences and personal motivations 
for eliminating segregation. When 
Oklahoma discovered that it would cost 
($36,000 to educate one Negro law stu- 
ent in a segregated law school, oppo- 
yition to the admittance of this student 
‘o the existing institution disappeared. 
The personnel manager of a large cor- 
poration in Connecticut has estimated 
jhat industry loses $6,000,000,000 a year 
i. a result of its own policies of racial 
tliscrimination. 

(3. The successful operation of a Fair 
mployment Practices Commission in 


10 occasion as yet to use it, has re- 
ealed an unsuspected plasticity in hu- 
jaan nature. Where all industries are 
jy law open to qualified persons of 
\vhatever race or religion, the industrial- 
x's fears of the unknown and unex- 


reas not protected by FEPC laws. 
4. The assumption that institutions 


hange only after public attitudes 
aange, has been modified by the ob- 
(jrvation that institutional changes, 
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whether sudden or gradual, can modify 
personal attitudes on race. Examples 
are the relaxation of personal expression 
of racial prejudice in labor unions 
which have adopted unqualified non- 
discrimination policies; the readjustment 
of personal relations in residence areas 
following the break-up of restrictive 
covenants; the revision of real estate 
codes in some areas; the acceptance of 
Negro students in certain graduate and 
professional schools in the upper South 
and the appearance of Negro scholars 
on the faculties of northern universities. 


Roe RELATIONS ARE BEST VIEWED IN 
the perspective of national and world 
democracy. Stages of further domestic 
progress can be outlined in terms of 
reasonable public readiness for addi- 
tional democratic measures and_pro- 
grams. The next immediate develop- 
ments are, therefore, likely to be: 


1. Progressive abolition of segrega- 
tion in the nation’s capital as a symbol 
of the new moral position of the nation 
in world affairs. 

2. Progressive abolition of segrega- 
tion in the armed forces—air, navy, 
marine, and army, and in all services 
provided by the federal government. 

3. State action in the enactment and 
enforcement of fair employment prac- 
tices legislation. Since the first of the 
year, the passage of strong FEPC meas- 
ures in Rhode Island, Oregon, Wash- 


ington, and New Mexico has raised the 
number of states with such legislation 
from four to eight. 

4, Restraint of activities calculated to 
crystallize new segregated enclaves in 
the North and West, particularly in 
areas of industrial migration once free 
of discriminatory patterns. 

5. A Supreme Court test of the 
separate but equal principle in the dual 
education system of the South. 

6. Abolition of segregation in inter- 
state transportation. 

7. Removal of racial and_ religious 
quotas in educational institutions in the 
North and West, especially in the 
Northeast. 

8. Admission of qualified Negroes to 
existing graduate and professional 
schools in the South. 

9. Removal of special government 
barriers to full citizenship of the Ameri- 
can Indian. 

10. Further extension of suffrage in 
the South, and Negro use of the ballot 
with other nationally handicapped 
groups, to improve popular representa- 
tion in Congress. 

11. Acceleration of the movement for 
inclusive churches as symbols of the 
moral position of the church in na- 
tional and international affairs. 

The final objective is the total re- 
moval of all forms of racial segregation 
in our national life and the protection 
of minorities in their basic human 
rights. Every step in this direction 1s 
a fulfillment of democratic faith. 


The UMW Reports on its Welfare Fund 


MAJOR UNION DEMAND IN CURRENT 

controversies in both the steel and 
auto industries is the establishment of 
a welfare fund, to provide old age pen- 
sions, disability payments, and_ other 
benefits for the workers. Though 
neither union has as yet put forward a 
detailed proposal, it seems likely that 
a scheme comparable to that of the 
United Mine Workers of America is the 
objective of each. In coal, the welfare 
fund is supported by a royalty, now 
twenty cents a ton, paid by the employ- 
ers, and administered by the union. A 
recent UMW report, showing disburse- 
ments to May 1, 1949, makes clear the 
importance of such a fund. Not only 
does it afford security to the union 
members and their dependents, but it 
also builds up a great financial backlog 
for the union and adds to the power 
and prestige of the union leaders. 


The UMW Fund was part of the 
Krug-Lewis agreement of May 29, 1946, 
but it was not until June 28, 1948 that 
a court decision made the money avail- 
able for disbursement. This report, 
which covers the ten months following 
that decision, does not show the re- 
sources of the Fund at any time. It 
does show total disbursements to 344,- 
168 beneficiaries of $106,840,139. 

Payments, which are made in four 
categories, were distributed thus: death 
benefits, 30,508; disability benefits, 266,- 
722; pensions, 34,054; medical services, 
12,504. 

All applications for benefits are filed 
through local union officers, certified by 
them, then by the district office, then re- 
viewed by the Washington office of the 
Fund. 

A death benefit of $1,000 is paid to 


the wife or dependents of every union 
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member dying after May 21, 1946. 

Disability benefits are granted to 
UMW members on loss (temporary or 
permanent) of earning power through 
injury or illness. The maximum is $60 
a month for the disabled worker, $20 
for his wife, $10 for each dependent 
child, with deductions of any Social 
Security assistance, workmen’s compen- 
sation, or regular income from any 
other source. 

The Fund provides a pension of $100 
a month for UMW members retired 
after May 21, 1946 who had been 20 
years in the industry and reached 60 
years of age. 

Plans are for the Fund’s medical, 
health, and hospital care program 
eventually to furnish prepaid service for 
all union members and their families. 
The first task of the program, however, 
was to care for 382 paraplegics who had 
suffered spinal injuries in mine acci- 
dents. “Their needs were so urgent 
that they had right-of-way over all other 
considerations.” 

By the first of this year, ten area 
medical offices in the twenty-six bitum- 
inous coal mining states had been estab- 
lished under the direction of Dr. War- 
ren F. Draper, executive medical officer 
of the Fund. These offices are working 
out, with physicians, hospitals, and 
medical associations of the area, ar- 
rangements for the hospital and medical 
care of union members “under con- 
ditions guaranteeing high standards of 
care at as reasonable cost as such quality 
could be furnished under any system to 


be devised.” 


Discrimination Upheld 
for Stuyvesant Town 


HE LONG STRUGGLE AGAINST RACIAL 

discrimination ran into a blockade 
last month when the New York Court 
of Appeals in a 4-3 decision upheld the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s 
right to bar Negroes from Stuyvesant 
Town, one of its New York housing 
projects. This action affirmed a lower 
court’s ruling in a case brought against 
the company by three Negro veterans 
whose applications for apartments had 
been turned down on the basis of race. 
The plaintiffs had contended that the 
project is quasi-public because it was 
built under the State Redevelopment 
Companies Law, which provides for 
help in land assembly and partial tax 
exemption by the city. The court held, 
however, that the state has intentionally 
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not imposed nondiscrimination as a con- 
dition for its aid in the rehabilitation of 
substandard areas and has “deliberately 
refrained from declaring by legislation 
that the opportunity to purchase and 
lease real property without discrimina- 
tion is a civil right.” 

On the other hand, the minority opin- 
ion maintained that while Stuyvesant 
Town was being planned the public had 
been led to believe “that it was an 
undertaking on which the state and the 
city of New York had bestowed the 
blessings and benefits of governmental 
power,” but that now “the public is 
told in effect that, because Metropolitan 
and Stuyvesant are private companies, 
they are not subject to the equal pro- 
tection clause (of the Constitution) and 
may, if they choose, discriminate against 
Negroes in selecting tenants.” 

Counsel for the plaintiffs and the 
three organizations which sponsored 
their suit, the American Jewish Con- 
gress, the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
have announced that the case will be 
carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


Preparations for the 
White House Conference 


REPARATIONS FOR A Miup-CenTuRY 

White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth are taking place with 
increasing momentum in a number of 
states. Though neither the dates of the 
meeting nor the names of the conference 
committee have as yet been announced 
by the President, official or semi-ofhcial 
planning bodies in thirty-six states, a 
territory and the District of Columbia 
have swung into activities designed to 
gather data and suggestions for the con- 
ference. 


This is in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the State Planning Con- 
ference held under the auspices of the 
National Commission on Children and 
Youth a year ago last March. In fact, 
sixteen of the bodies have been estab- 
lished since that conference as a direct 
result of its actions. Professional help 
for consultative purposes has been 
available to the states through the White 
House Conference Planning staff, head- 
ed by Melvin A. Glasser. 


The staff, made possible by a con- 
gressional appropriation to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, has also been gathering 
suggestions from competent persons on 


a pertinent focus for the conferencd, 
These have been forwarded to an i 
terim planning committee whose pre) 
posals will be considered by the Pres) 
dent’s committee when appointed. A 
cording to Katharine F. Lenroot, Chi) 
dren’s Bureau chief, preliminary plan 
envision the conference in three stage} 
the pre-meeting fact-finding stage; t I 
discussion and resolution-making stagd, 
and the post-conference action stage. 


White House Conferences go back i) 
1909 when the first was called by They 
dore Roosevelt. Out of this grew tH 
state “mother’s pensions” that have sind 
been superseded by federal-state aid | 
dependent children. This conference als 
was largely responsible for the establis]}j 
ment of the U. S. Children’s Burea'f| 
The second conference, organized | 
1919 by the Children’s Bureau wi | 
Woodrow Wilson’s blessing, set stan 
ards of child welfare services that “ 


be used as goals for achievement. Ti 
third, in 1930 under Herbert Hoove 
gave impetus to movements for materr 
and child health. The fourth, called 1 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1940, producd 
a voluminous report on the “whef 
child,” considering his needs from evel 
angle—health, educational, iconoala 
emotional, religious, recreational, 

An important part of the present preg 
arations in most states has been effoy 
to extend interest in the coming confd 
ence to the grass roots, and to brij 
young people as well as adults into 
planning and deliberations. 


| 


Refugee Organization 
Plans to Close 


AST MONTH THE GENERAL COUNGH 
L of the International Refugee | 
ganization announced a schedule for |f 
final liquidation, to be completed 
June 30, next year. The schedule 


000 displaced persons uprooted by tf 
war or postwar political events presaf 


is unlikely to vanish with the disappe'} 
ance of an agency. Among them 
many that are too old, too ill, or 
mutilated to be welcome subjects +f 
resettlement in any country, but 
majority are persons strong of limb aif 
sound in mind who would add to 
economy of any nation that would taf 
them in. However, at the present rif 
of “welcome,” it seems doubtful t | 
even a sizeable portion of the stra 
may achieve resettlement before the ¢ 
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sn those who are left are thrown 
< on the mercies of an antagonistic 
man community. At this point 
is only an unconfirmed rumor 
- another agency will arise to take 
r the IRO’s DP camps, its fleet of 
y ships for transporting the refugees 
sountries of resettlement, and its re- 
lation activities. 

ince it inherited UNRRA’s refugee 
rk a year and a half ago, the IRO 
asisted 1,220,000 persons of whom 
000 were in camps. As of April 30, 
; year, it had moved 172,000 persons 
countries of resettlement and _ re- 
riated 63,585 others. The United 
tes has contributed $141,700,000—or 
htly under 45 percent of the total 
iget—and is committed to another 
000,000 before the date of termina- 
- 

The agency’s imminent demise makes 
re urgent than ever the broadening 
1 hastening of our own welcome to 
displaced, which could be effectively 


achieved through the passage of the 
McGrath-Neely bill now before the Sen- 
ate. Unfortunately, however, the bill 
seems hopelessly blocked in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, through the op- 
position of the chairman, Senator Pat 
McCarran of Nevada. 


Social Work 
In India 


ONG BEFORE THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
President Truman’s Point Four pro- 
gram, welfare organizations and mis- 
sionary boards have been impressed 
with the necessity of sending technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries. 
Thus when Professor Eduard C. Linde- 
yan of the New York School of Social 
Work leaves this month for India to 
become visiting professor at the National 
YWCA School of Social Work at Delhi, 
he will in a sense be carrying out a long- 
time YWCA tradition. For his service 1s 


After several years of effort American social workers achieved 
a tentative code of ethics at the delegate conference of the 
American Association of Social Workers last June—one to re- 


main confidential during a test period. 


In India, the enthu- 


siastic students of the new National YWCA School of So- 
cial Work at Delhi took only a few weeks to formulate their 


h 


4 celebrate Gandhi's birthday. 


the needy. 


or erring. 
{ shall never lose my 


own “Hippocratic oath” in 1947. 


They wrote the following 


Oath for Social Workers 


I shall serve to the best of my ability the depressed, the handicapped, and 


I shall show no differences as to creed or color or position of people in any 
personal or professional relationship. 
I shall serve all the people I can in all the ways I can, as often as I can, and 


il pledge myself to compassion and words of kindness and friendly sympathy 
that will enter into the joys and sorrows of all who are needy or afflicted 


faith in the value of every human being and the 
{jeapacity of man to change his ways of life and thinking. 
shall have respect for all with whom I work. 


\[ shall keep secret the information entrusted to me by my clients. 


var 


hem. 


aelp their families as my own. 


jiving from childhood to old age. 


ficial capacity. 


| shall bear my full share of responsibility 
yperation of welfare agencies wherever they are needed for betterment of 


|{ shall not repeat or be influenced by gossip. 

shall endeavor to be always objective and honest and straightforward. 
shall struggle not to permit myself 
jilow, or how difficult, the process and the progress. 
| pledge myself to continue to study 


to become discouraged no matter how 


during my whole professional life the 
1eeds of human society and the best ways the world is learning of meeting 


' shall share the problems and struggles of other social workers and I shall 


for the organization and co- 


_ pledge myself to work for loyalty within my professional group. I will 
vork also for extension of such loyalty to all men and women who have the 
esponsibility of serving my country and my people in government or other 


| would serve my countrymen with all my heart, with all my mind, and with 


il my might, realizing the need of each one for social security and those 


»pportunities which build the good life. 
‘shall look not back but forward until the goal is reached. 
| et me serve my fellow men. That is all I ask. 


being made possible by the Watumull 
Foundation and the Foreign Division of 
the YWCA’s in the United States, long 
accustomed to sending personnel to 
other lands. 

In India, however, Professor Linde- 
man will be concerned not just with im- 
proving YWCA work, but in helping to 
develop the whole field of social work. 
He will focus largely on community or- 
ganization, and will lecture not only at 
the school but to social service groups 
and educational institutions throughout 
the country, and possibly also in Pakis- 
tan. Thus he will be a part of the 
growing interest in India in building a 
foundation of knowledge through its 
own people for tackling its overwhelm- 
ing welfare problems. 

The school of social work at Delhi, 
which opened in 1946, was the second 
of the two schools of social work in 
India to be established, the first being 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
at Bombay. The Delhi school grew out 
of the Indian YWCA’s realization that 
the increasing number of government 
welfare jobs in the new India made 
training facilities an imperative. As a 
result of a request from an Indian com- 
mittee, the Y’s here sent Elmina R. 
Lucke to India in 1946 to make a sur- 
yey of the ways and means of begin- 
ning a social work school. Miss Lucke 
spent more than two years working with 
the Indian government, the Indian 
YWCA, and other groups finding ways 
of financing the school and building 
up its personnel and program. She 
returned to this country a year ago 
after securing Dorothy Moses of Bengali 
as the school’s principal. Miss Moses 
received her social work training in 
England and the United States. 

If personnel was difficult to find, 
students were never a problem, for the 
Indian government kept sending in 
more students on full scholarships than 
the school was equipped to accept. In 
fact on the day when Miss Lucke 
arrived at Delhi, prepared to make a 
“preliminary survey,” she found several 
students waiting for her. 

As at the Tata Institute, the Delhi 
school has had no trouble mingling stu- 
dents of all races, creeds, and castes, and 
several nationality backgrounds—a real 
achievement in India with its rigid caste 
system and violent religious antagon- 
isms. During the religious riots follow- 
ing Indian independence, the students 
ministered to the sick and wounded of 
both factions, performing even those 
menial tasks which in India are usually 
reserved for outcasts. 
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PERSONALITIES and PROJECTS 


A New Way 
To Study Groups 


W™ SOME COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
produce results and others are “a 
sheer waste of time,” why some groups 
function harmoniously and others are 
stalled by friction and confusion is be- 
ing made the focus of a new kind of 
study at Harvard University. 

The Harvard method, involving a 
sort of psychological shorthand and a 
new recording machine, has been de- 
veloped by a professor of sociology, 
ROBERT F. BALES, research associate 
of the Laboratory of Social Relations. 
He and those associated with him point 
out that a great deal of the work of the 
world is done in small groups—families, 
committees (congressional and_ other- 
wise), boards, councils, and so on. The 
intensive analysis of small groups, it is 
hoped, will provide students of human 
relations with a tool comparable to the 
microscope in the natural sciences. 

Mr. Bales is a native of Misouri, and 
a graduate of the University of Oregon, 
who took his postgraduate degrees at 
Harvard. He was associated for a time 
with the alcohol studies at Yale. 

His method of study bears the some- 
what forbidding title of “interaction 
content analysis,’ and his machine is 
called “the interaction recorder.” The 
combination of shorthand and machine 
permits an investigator to record the 
sequence of argument, agreement, and 
disagreement within a small group. 

In his research, Mr. Bales is not pri- 
marily interested in what people are 
talking about, but in how the group is 
getting along—when they are bored, 
when they are “kidding,” when one in- 
dividual is trying to browbeat another, 
when one tries to cut short an argu- 
ment, or offers a compromise. He 
wants to know who talks to whom in 
the meeting, when one member ad- 
dresses the whole group, when every- 
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body talks and nobody listens. Such a 
record makes it possible to picture in 
detail and then to study the behavior of 
the group and of each member. 

Mr. Bales began by compiling, test- 
ing, and revising a list of categories cov- 
ering every kind of “interaction” bet- 
ween people in a group. At one stage 
the list had 87 items; the present ver- 
sion has 14. These deal with such prob- 
lems, common to all groups, as prevent- 
ing misunderstandings; keeping major 
goals in view; emotional tensions; ask- 
ing for and giving help; exercising, ac- 
cepting and rejecting authority. Detailed 
reporting of such data is virtually im- 
possible. The list provides a way of 
classifying what is going on. 

The next step was to devise a short- 
hand system of recording the proceed- 
ings in such a way as to provide four 
kinds of data: the time sequence of in- 
teraction; the originator of interaction; 
the object of each interaction; and the 
kind. Mr. Bales’ machine has the 
fourteen categories listed in a row. Be- 
neath them a wide ribbon of white 
paper moves slowly. The observer gives 
each member of the group a number. 
As the paper moves along he marks 
each “interaction” of individuals or of 
the group as a whole opposite the 
proper category. When the meeting 
ends, the result is a report of who 
talked to whom and how at each in- 
stant during the meeting. 

Mr. Bales brings groups to be studied 
into a_ specially designed conference 
room. On one wall what appears to be 
a mirror is in fact a one-way glass 
through which an observer can see 
without being seen. Behind the glass, 
in a soundproof room, the observer 
hears the discussion through sensitive 
amplifiers. 

So far, work with the method has 
been exploratory, and Mr. Bales is not 
ready to state any conclusions as to why 
some committees succeed and others 
fail, or how all groups may become 
more effective through changes in 
makeup, in method, or both. He does 


| 
social welfare in terms of significant peo : 


believe that he has a promising toa} 
research in an important field of h 
relations. 


+ +¢ + | 
fale SELVER, sociAL wo| 
and educator, who came to this cou 
as a refugee in 1938, returned to Euj 
last month to establish and direct} 
first school on that continent desi 
to train Jewish social workers in i 
em principles and techniques. In 
decade in the USA, Dr. Selver se 
as executive director of the Plea 
ville Cottage School, Pleasantville, © 
York, and as case supervisor for the | 
ish Child Care Association of New 
City. Holder of a pre-Nazi Ph.D. 
the University of Leipzig, Dr. 
also received training at the New 
School of Social Work. | 

The new training center, the |} 
Baerwald School of Social Work, jf 
be housed on a recently rented estaj 
Versailles. The school will be establif 
and maintained by legacies and beqjf} 
left to the Joint Distribution Commif} 
the major American agency minist 
to distressed Jews abroad. 

The school will open this fall, 
fifty students nominated by local J 
communities where they are no 
tempting to do welfare work wit} 
professional training. The one jf 
course of study will include appr} 
American case work principles, andi] 
family welfare, child care, medicalf 
cial work, mental hygiene, admin! 
tion, community organization, and |} 
raising. Field work with wef 
agencies supported by JDC in Fal 
will provide practical experience. | 
school will have a faculty of five, | 
visiting lecturers. While there wi 
students from many European qf 
tries, including Belgium, France, Pow 
Holland, and Italy, the majority 
come from North Africa. 

A spokesman for JDC pointed | 
in announcing the founding of} 
school: “Morocco, Tripolitania, Alg 
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and other lands of North 
ica are lands where lite is as primi- 
as any in the civilized world. Here 
500,000 Jews whose standards of 
Ith and welfare are hundreds of 
ts behind the times. These Jews are 
lesperate need of the kind of modern 
al work methods which the Paul 
twald School aims to provide. 
he JDC will provide full-mainten- 
e scholarships for all the students 
, where necessary, support for their 
ilies as well during the school year. 
n developing the curriculum and re- 
iting a faculty, Dr. Selver will have 
assistance of Philip Klein, professor 
social work at the New York School 
Social Work, who went abroad in 
il to work on the plans for the new 
ture in social work education. 


+ + + 
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[ AM A FIRM BELIEVER IN CONTINU- 
activity from the cradle to the 
ve,’ said ROBERT W. KELSO re- 
tly, reflecting on his retirement from 
University of Michigan’s Graduate 
itute of Social Work, beginning 
month. And he added that now 
he belongs to that “large group of 
y idlers in life’ he may supplement 
ongtime metal work hobby with 
ing on social work subjects. 
‘dler” is a strange word for a man 
has spent the last five summers 
ding a house on Lake Michigan 
1 his own hands, and his winters 
ying on the innumerable adminis- 
jve duties that go with being the 
ctor of a graduate school of social 
a Social workers will certainly not 
ig of it in connection with “Bob” 
o for he has been continuously ac- 
in their field for nearly forty years, 
at one time—1922—was president 
jhe National Conference of Social 


Lined his bailiwick until he became 
tor of the St. Louis Community 
and Council in 1929 after eight 
» of directing the Boston Council 
ocial Agencies. The depression of 
jearly thirties took him back into 
jc welfare as field representative of 
yld Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
stration. In 1935 he was called to 
\Jniversity of Michigan to establish 
Jial work school at Detroit and has 
| director of the Graduate Institute 
jocial Work ever since. 

}Mr. Kelso does decide to become a 
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writer in his retirement he will not 
turn to the task as a neophyte for he is 
already the author of several books in 
his field, among them: “The History of 
Poor Relief in Massachusetts”, “The 
Science of Public Welfare”, “Poverty”. 

Mr. Kelso’s longtime 
A COR Us Ne 
HAM, professor of 
community organiza- 
tion at the institute 
since its establishment, 
will take over as act- 
ing director. Mr. Dun- 
ham has been in so- 
cial work since 1915, 
A specialist in 
munity organization, 
he has included in his 
previous experience 
ten years as secretary 
of the Child Welfare 
Division of the Public 
Charities Association 
of Pennsylvania. One 
of the organizers and 
first president of the Association for 
the Study of the Community Organiza- 
tion, he has also directed a number of 
social welfare studies. Among the most 
recent was a study of the Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York City. 


+ + + 
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com- 


EA F. WITTE, NEw PRESIDENT 
of the American Association of Social 
Workers, has “been around” not only 
in the world we all share, but also with- 
in the various fields of social work. 
“And in all my experience,” he said 
recently, “I have never worked with so 
effective and democratic a group as the 
AASW board. In spite of the fact 
that the twenty-two people on it have 
wide differences of opinion on methods 
and priority of program, it really gets 
things done.” 

By getting things done, Mr. Witte re- 
ferred to the board’s part in creating 
and carrying out the complex program 
of a professional organization that sees 
itself as a sort of combination watch- 
dog and gadfly. For, as he explained, 
there’s little use in a professional or- 
ganization that insists on standards of 
performance without taking steps to 
create the atmosphere in which that per- 
formance can take place. “The purpose 
of professional qualifications is good 
service, and service must after all derive 
from the provision of facilities and pro- 
grams that social action demands.” 
Thus he finds it no digression for a 
professional group to work actively for 
legislation in the fields of health, social 


Ernest Witte 


security, and civil rights. 

With this view, Mr. Witte believes 
that the major emphasis in the AASW 
this year must be to close the gap be- 
tween the national program and its im- 
plementation in local communities. 
This, he feels, should not be too dif- 
ficult a task since the 
chapters themselves 
are calling for help 
in the techniques of 
social action. The As- 
sociation has only a 
small staff so one 
method being consid- 
ered is to hold nation- 
al committee meet- 
ings in various parts 
of the country rather 
than always at head- 
quarters in New York. 

Mr. Witte is already 
intimate with the de- 
tails of AASW prob- 
lems and policies since 
he served on the ex- 
ecutive board of the Association for a 
year before he became its president last 
June. 

In addition to these responsibilities, he 
carries a full time paid job—executive 
secretary of the Seattle Council of So- 
cial Agencies. In his past, he has seen 
social work experience in the public, pri- 
vate, educational, and military fields. In 
the five years between 1932 and 1937 
he was, successively, field representative 
for the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, state relief administrator 
for Nebraska, and field representative 
for the Social Security Board. Then he 
went into the educational field, first as 
director of the Graduate School of So- 
cial Work at the University of Ne- 
braska, and then as its equivalent at the 
University of Washington. During the 
war he rose from major to colonel in 
the U. S. Army, serving as director of 
various welfare programs in Africa, 
Sicily, Italy, France, and Germany. Af- 
ter demobilization, he was chief of so- 
cial service for the Veterans Administra- 
tion in San Francisco, until he went to 
Seattle a year ago. 

With all this behind him Ernest 
Witte looks on his Seattle job as the 
hardest nut he has had yet to crack. 
This he attributes not to Seattle as such 
but to the dynamics of community 
work. 

“Because a community is always 
changing, there is no such thing as com- 
pleting a community job. There is no 
breathing spell. It’s just hard work all 
the time.” 
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LETTERS and LIFE 


The Soldier—by Science, not by Flags | 


N ON- PROFESSIONAL SOLDIERS, CONSTI- 
tuting the bulk of the armies of 
the United States, have been able to 
achieve victory in all our wars from 
the Revolution to World War II be- 
cause of their immeasurable courage, 
strength, and leadership. In spite of 
hatred for war and abhorrence for con- 
scription, private citizens have become 
effective though reluctant soldiers, and 
with the job done, have rushed back 
to civilian life as quickly as possible. 

What kind of men were they before, 
during, and after combat? What did 
they think and feel about their part in 
the war? 

The first scientific attempt to study 
the attitudes of the American soldier in 
quantity is now at hand in two volumes 
of a projected four-volume series, “The 
American Soldier.” These summarize 
the work, in the Research Branch of the 
Information and Education Division of 
the United States Army, of a host of 
scholars and consultants. They analyze 
the results of over two hundred ques- 
tionnaires, presented to more than half 
a million soldiers, many of the question- 
naires containing more than a hundred 
separate items. 

The soldiers’ answers were correlated 
with several known factors in their back- 
ground, their behavior in training 
camps, and their success or failure in 
jobs and in combat. It was assumed 
that “verbal behavior’—the answers— 
could be correlated with “nonverbal be- 
havior’—effective performance on duty, 
promotions, guard house incarceration, 
hospitalization for psychoneurosis, and 
other elements of service history. 

Since verbal attitudes are conscious, 
they represent outward compromises be- 
tween conflicting inner trends, personal 
ego ideals, and parasitic military atti- 
tudes at the moment of testing. But 
what are the attitudes at times when 
the strength of self-preservative drives 
and anxiety increase in intensity? Pre- 
sumably the inclusion of the perfor- 
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mance of the dead, wounded, or prison- 
ers of war might alter the correlations, 
for a high percentage may have repre- 
sented personal failures in performance 
which can never be fairly evaluated. 
Again, what are the verbal attitudes of 
the social unit as contrasted with the 
individual’s? Since individual _perfor- 
mance and morale are greatly influenced 
by activity of leaders and group move- 
ments, the private verbal attitudes may 
change when confronted with group ap- 
proval or criticism. Many such ques- 
tions raised by this study require further 
work and improved techniques for their 
answers. 


le FIRST SURVEY WAS STARTED THE 
day after Pearl Harbor and dealt with 
the old army in transition to the new. It 
uncovered so much practical informa- 
tion that the full support of the chief 
of staff was received for the expansion 
and extension of the work. The major 
activity dealt with questions of practical 
importance concerning morale and other 
factors influencing effectiveness of the 
troops. 

The first survey made of the transi- 
tional army—many regulars and few re- 
cruits—showed that the attitude of the 
regular army men was critical and often 
hostile to recruits. The new soldiers re- 
acted aggressively against authority and 
felt that their training was antiquated 
and not suitable for the combat ahead 
of them. Nevertheless, their desire for 
status stimulated vigorous drives toward 
promotion. Those recruits who attained 

+ 

—By the director of the Institute 
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i} 
higher rank were better adjusted} 
had a more extensive education. ] 
ever, the prime subjective corre} 
with success in adjustment seemé 
have been the feeling of good spit| 


lees ANALYSIS OF TRAINEES’ ATTI4 
developed a fourfold profile. Verb 
titudes and educational backgroun¢ 
related positively with non-verbal 
havior. Education related in a pe 
way with the soldier’s esprit and 
mitment, but not with his satisf: 
in job or status, nor with his aptt 
of the army. Those with better 
tion seemed to appraise situations 
realistically, developed higher god 
aspiration, and therefore exper | 
relatively more deprivation while 
service. 
The analysis of background | 

i 


favoring success seems weak, fai} 
basic dynamic and genetic factors 

can be correlated with nonverb# 
havior cannot be disclosed by 
tionnaires. The data show, ho 
that before combat, men overad 
less personal esprit and comm fl 
than when in the United States. 
erally those who derived satisf dl 
from army life had been satisfied} 
their civilian jobs. Near the end ojff 
service more men had unfavoral 
titudes to the army. Among the 
tive motivations for his job wel} 
soldier’s wishes to minimize his d 
fort, to increase his status, and taf} 
at something which corresponded 
civilian experience. An ideologi} 
no consolation for his deprivatia} 
needed concrete satisfactions and | 


| 
! 
sonal orientation toward the war 
The study staff concluded thi 
army falls short in personnel py 
and does not always utilize men. 
positions for which their experieni 
training fit them. They also cri 


the army’s capacity for establishilf 
teria of leadership and ability. 


THE SU} 


The second volume analyzes attitudes 
ward combat before engagement with 
ie enemy and relates them to combat 
shavior. Three factors seem to be of 
nportance in epitomizing attitudes 
ward combat: willingness to fight; 
ynfidence in stamina; and confidence 
1 skill. These were compared with a 
uch too general criterion of failure, 
1e non-battle casualty rate—a blanket 
rm. including illness of all kinds, ven- 
real disease, absence without leave, and 
europsychiatric and psychosomatic dis- 
rders. The results showed a slight but 
ersistent correlation between the fac- 
ors of willingness and confidence, on 
1¢ one hand, and a low non-battle 
asualty rate, on the other. 

Most military psychiatrists agree that 
ombat stress, in addition to anxiety over 
fe and limb, includes frustrations, un- 
ertainties, noise, confusion, lack of in- 
ormation, feelings of isolation, and 
yavering in faith in comrades and of- 
cers. In the face of such strain two 
eneral forces assist in adjustment: the 
didier’s personal motivation and con- 
‘ol; and the institutionalized control de- 
ived from the organization of the 
roup, its strength of leadership and 
aorale. The research that went into 
ais study has effectively demonstrated 
> the army that individual replacements 
1 a strange unit were lost and weak. 
The studies brought out many reasons 
hy men fought and continued to fight 
fectively; among them were not ideal- 
m, heroics, or conviction in ideologies. 
‘hey did include confidence in leader- 
ip, ego striving for masculine attitude, 
ymrade loyalty, and a group sense of 
ower. The feeling of hatred for the 
fiemy was an unimportant motivation, 
| fact which the regular army has only 
‘cently accepted. On the negative side 
‘as a tremendous feeling of guilt devel- 
}yed in a man who let his group down 
{ any way. 


) N THE STRUGGLE AGAINST OVERWHELM- 
lg anxiety each individual had _ his 
feaking point. Most of the survivors 
}cepted the fact that even the courage- 
jis could succumb to the stress of com- 
‘it. In contrast, administrative officers 
}hind the lines stigmatized the war- 
Jeary casualties with cowardice or ma- 
fgering and accused the psychiatrist of 
\rthering such trends. 

Most men could freely admit to fear, 


ety new military attitude in 


: ey could eel with it realistically ree 
jan by denial and succumbing to its 
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power. In the chapter on predisposition 
to overwhelming anxiety in war neu- 
roses, personality trends and neurotic 
forces have not been well analyzed. 
These have been studied intensively by 
specialists in psychiatry who, however, 
have not so far been able to devise 
methods of determining such predisposi- 
tion in short examinations at induction 
centers. At present we believe that ob- 
servation and early treatment of men 
in each phase of military maturity from 
basic training to combat would decrease 
the non-battle casualty rate. 


By SURVEYS DISCLOSED THAT MEN AT 
the front were not violently anticivilian 
nor antagonistic to non-combat soldiers. 
However, the psychoneurotic casualty 
usually exhibited an extremely critical 
attitude toward the stay-at-homes. 

The chapter on veterans is probably 
the book’s weakest because of incon- 
clusive proot. Nevertheless, the general 
conclusion that the veteran would be re- 
absorbed quickly into American life has 
been verified. Even the battle veterans 
suffering from combat or operational 
fatigue did not long continue to show 
specific symptoms of neuroses. Tremor, 
startle reaction, sleeplessness, battle 
dreams, loss of weight soon disappeared. 
Although there are many veterans now 
seeking psychiatric help, they reveal the 
stereotyped symptoms of ordinary civil- 
ian neuroses. The war neurosis was an 
individual’s reaction to the stress of 
battle, prepared by his past life experi- 
ences and colored by the war environ- 
ment. Perhaps other stresses might have 
produced the same, but we cannot tell. 
When the specific effects of war quieted 
down, veteran-patients presented prob- 
lems identical to those of neurotics who 
never heard the sound of a gun. 

The factors correlated with failure, 
and hence seemingly related to the cause 
of a non-battle casualty or a psycho- 
neurosis, are in truth directly related to 
the neurotic pattern. They are part of 
the neurosis, rather than significant in 
a causal sense. To determine for a given 
personality or character structure which 
kind of environment, which kind of 
leadership, which kind of social struc- 
ture, most nearly protects the neurotic 
background from forcing itself into the 
open with the intensity that produces 
illness or ineffectiveness, is a tough prac- 
tical problem in war or peace. Some day 
we may develop methods to help an in- 
dividual protect his own stability by a 
type of job selection not yet practiced in 
the army or in industry. Statistical 


studies in these volumes are of practical 
significance only when one is prepared 
to expect a high rate of ineffectiveness 
under the best circumstances. The psy- 
chiatrist, accustomed to dealing with in- 
dividual patients, has had to learn with 
great difficulty that the individual in the 
army or in industry, and as portrayed 
in this book, is a statistic. 

A chapter on the adjustment of the 
Negro soldier should be valuable to per- 
sons imterested in race relations. The 
entire project should be of great service 
to historians, sociologists, psychologists, 
and personnel workers in industry and 
the army. Though it raises many un- 
answered questions, this gigantic work 
is a milestone in social science research. 


“The American Soldier,” Vol. I: 
Adjustment During Army Life, by 
Samuel A. Stouffer, Edward A. Such- 
man, Leland C. DeVinney, Shirley A. 
Star, and Robin M. Williams, Jr. Vol. 
II: Combat and Its Aftermath, by 
Samuel A. Stouffer, Arthur A. Lums- 
daine, Marion Harper Lumsdaine, 
Robin M. Williams, Jr., M. Brewster 
Smith, Irving L. Janis, Shirley A. 
Star, and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. 
(Princeton University Press. $7.50 
per volume; two volumes, $13.50. 


THE MATURE MIND, by H, A. Over- 
street. Norton, $2.95 


Carleton M. Washburne 


ARRY OVERSTREET PREFACES HIS NEW 
book with a quotation from White- 
head: 

“It is the business of philosophers, 
students, and practical men to recreate 
and reenact a vision of the world, con- 
servative and radical, including those 
elements of reverence and order without 
which society lapses into a riot, a vision 
penetrated through and through with 
unflinching rationality.” 

He proceeds to develop this theme, 
“through an insight that comes chiefly 
out of the psychological and psychiatric 
sciences and centers in man’s mental, 
emotional, and social maturing.” 

The greatest dangers that confront 

this author holds, are due to the 
possession of power by immature persons 
and by a society composed largely of 
those whose real development toward 
maturity ceased in adolescence or earlier. 

The concept of maturity is necessarily 
new since it is based upon findings of 
the last half century: Binet’s concept of 
mental age; Freud’s concept of arrested 
development; Pavlov’s discovery of con- 
ditioned response; the complex of studies 
revealing the uniqueness of each indi- 
vidual; and Thorndyke’s experiments 
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The Basic Question 


Of Our Time... 


NORMAL OR 
NEUROTIC? 


Why does man behave as he does? 
In these four books, Dr. Kinsey and 
other leading medical authorities 
examine various aspects of the prob- 
lem. 


THE BASIC 
NEUROSIS 


by Edmund Bergler 

Shows that one “basic” neurosis 
which man consciously dares not 
face makes him turn to drinking, 
gambling, _oversmoking, frigidity, 
homosexuality ... rather than come 
to grips with the deepest of all 
mortal dangers. $5.00 


PSYCHOLOGY 
OF WOMEN 


by Helene Deutsch 

“More than a man-sized task.”— 
Time. Dr. Deutsch, analyst, psy- 
chiatrist, wife, and mother, pos- 
sesses a rare capacity for identifica- 
tion with women and their emo- 
tions. The two volumes “Girl- 
hood,” $4.50, and “Motherhood,” 
$5.00, provide a new psychologic 
perspective from within. 


DIAGRAMS OF 
THE UNCONSCIOUS 


Handwriting and Personality 
by Werner Wolff 


Fully illustrated, the book shows 
how to actually measure facets of 
personality in signatures and 
samples of handwriting. “A fascin- 
ating document.”—Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 


$8.00 


PSYCHOSEXUAL 
DEVELOPMENT IN 
HEALTH AND DIS- 
EASE 


A Symposium 

After the Kinsey Report, what? 
That is the topic of a spirited de- 
bate in which Dr. Kinsey and lead- 
ing psychiatrists, sociclogists, biol- 
ogists, and anthropologists partici- 
pate. Edited by Paul H. Hoch and 
Joseph Zubin. $4.50 


Na 


Na 


NYT IT 


At your bookstore 
or directly from the 
publishers. 
Complete catalog on request. 
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showing the educability of adults. Syn- 
thesizing such findings, Overstreet con- 
ceives a mature person as “one whose 
mental habits are such that he grows 
in knowledge and in the wise use of 
it, who has learned how to operate well 
in a human environment,” and one who 
“is building such linkage of knowledge 
and feeling that what he chooses to do 
is creative rather than destructive, social 
rather than antisocial.” 

In our culture today there are con- 
flicting elements which often hamper us 
in our growth toward maturity. Our 
heritage, especially from the last century, 
is full of contradictions, Overstreet points 
out. Nietzche’s superman idea and the 
philosophies of Kant and Hegel pro- 
duced one strong stream of influence; 
to it was added an interpretation of 
Adam Smith and of Darwin which 
seemed to justify a laissez faire struggle 
for economic power. Karl Marx set out 
to undermine the whole system. 

In contrast with such prophets of 
power, “the nineteenth century produced 
its measure of mature men and women; 
but these . . . were not permitted to 
shape the dominant institutions of the 
period.” 

Overstreet proceeds to examine some 
of the chief institutions that today shape 
us as individuals and also our society. 
First he sketches the evidence of im- 
maturity in our American history, then 
looks more searchingly at our economic 
and political life and the influences of 
press, radio, and movies, and at the 
home, school, and church. 

The book as a whole is popular, in 
that it is written for people rather than 
for the scholar, yet it is based on sound 
scholarship. Its outlook is sane, its 
message significant. 


ADOLESCENT CHARACTER AND 
PERSONALITY, by Robert J. Havig- 
hurst and Hilda Taba. John Wiley. $4 


Mark A. May 


alee Is THE FIRST REPORT ON A STUDY 
of character and personality develop- 
ment of individuals in a small mid- 
western town (population 10,000) which 
is believed to be typical of many others 
in respect to its class structure and the 
values held by its people. 

All ten-year-olds and all sixteen-year- 
olds as of the year 1942, when the work 
started, were chosen for study. The re- 
sults obtained on the sixteen-year-olds, 
of whom there were 144 in 1942, are 
reported in this volume. 

The main purpose of the study was 


| 
to find out how moral character is | 
fluenced by the social environment | 
the one hand and the personality sti 
ture of the individual on the other., 

The procedure was to analyze first | 
social class structure of the commum 
using methods developed by Lloyd W 
ner and his students, with particu) 
emphasis upon the values and pract}}} 
found among the five social classes t 
were identified. | 

The moral characters of these in} 
viduals were measured, first, by sell} 
ing five traits that were believed toy 
representative of all traits that make} 
character. They were honesty, respo]] 
bility, loyalty, moral courage, and frie} 
liness. By the use of specially prepa} 
instruments based on those used by }} 
Character Education Inquiry, each | 
vidual was rated on all of these try 
by teachers, Sunday school teachers, j} 
ents, Scout leaders, friends, and | 
quaintances. The results were combi} 
into a total character reputation sco}} 

Personality was measured by a ¢) | 
bination of tests, inventories, and rat 
scales. | 

The main results: 

1. Moral character, types of peri 
ality adjustment, and social enviift 
ments are interrelated in systematic Wij 
that can be studied scientifically 
usefully. 

2. Correlations between total ch 
ter reputation scores and other measy 
variables are positive and run fromij/ 
with a social adjustment inve 
to .74 with school grades. 

3. The moral and social stand 
expectations and values of the schoo} 
the dominant factors in the moral af 
acters in the youth of this town. Tif 


ers, leaders in the community, 
prominent students. The school re 
honesty, responsibility, loyalty, 
courage, and friendliness, but, neveaf 
less, stresses academic achievements} 
4. Five types of personality were ill 
tified—the self-directive, adaptive, 
missive, defiant, and unadjusted. “ 
acter development differs in boys 
girls of different character types; f 
influenced by a different set of leari 
experiences.” 


This volume is significant on } 
counts: First, it moves the study 
character and personality a step forv} 
over previous studies and prepares} 
way for further research that will] 
vance knowledge and understandin} 
this important problem still more} 
illustrates how science grows by ta. 
advantage of previous work: e.g, 


he Character Education Inquiry, the 
k of Lloyd Warner and students on 
s; structure, and much of the recent 
k on personality analysis. 

the study is of value not only to the 
ancement of science but has an im- 
fiate practical usefulness for the lead- 
in the community in which it was 
ducted. One chapter in the book is 
oted to a discussion of “Objectives 
Prairie City.” It recommends four 
cific objectives for homes, schools, 
| social agencies, and presents a gen- 
| program of character education for 
high school. 


TTERNS OF ANTI-DEMOCRATIC 
THOUGHT, by David Spitz. Mac- 
millan. $4.50 


Hugh Wilson 


- NEVER HAS BEEN MORE IMPORTANT 
than now for Americans to do some 
orous thinking about the fundamen- 
s of our political and economic in- 
tutions and ideas. David Spitz of the 
partment of political science, Ohio 
ate University, has provided an excel- 
yt starting place with this valuable 
idy. 

Howard Mumford Jones once ob- 
-ved that “we sometimes act as if the 
owth among us of organizations like 
= Christian Front, the Ku Klux Klan, 
e Anglo-Saxon League, the Silver 
dirts, and other virulent tribal clubs 
mysteriously due to enemy propa- 
nda. The inference is unwarranted. 
ke seed in the parable, propaganda 
(ls upon rocky ground and upon fruit- 
soil alike, but it flourishes only where 
le earth is ready to receive it. Un- 
tunately, the ground has been pre- 
jred among us by very respectable 
irdeners.” In the course of nine tightly 
jit chapters, Professor Spitz has sought 
analyze the antidemocratic arguments 
esented by some “respectable garden- 
\3?: James Burnham, Lawrence Dennis, 
jlph Adams Cram, Madison Grant, 
| M. Sait, George Santayana, Irving 
jubbitt. 


Charlotte B. Mahon: Free lance writer 
sh 
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(In answerin 


He has classified antidemocratic ideas 
under two major heads: the impossi- 
bility of democracy, and _ its undesir- 
ability. Under the first classification are 
included those doctrines that hold de- 
mocracy to be impossible because po- 
litical power must always be held by 
the few. In this group are James Burn- 
ham, who claims democracy to be im- 
possible because of organizational im- 
peratives, and Lawrence Dennis, who 
conceives of the ruling class as a clique 
of power-seeking men. 

In the second category, the undesir- 
ability of democracy, the author includes 
those doctrines that accept the possi- 
bility of democratic government but re- 
ject its consequences. Ralph Adams 
Cram, with his emphasis upon the irra- 
tionality and mediocrity of the average 
man, is selected as representative of the 
aristocratic conception. Professor Spitz 
suggests that this particular indictment 
of democracy is especially important be- 
cause it is advanced by many friendly 
critics of democracy, ¢.g., Walter Lipp- 
mann, Joseph A. Schumpeter, Max As- 
coli. Also in the second category are 
those who advocate racial aristocracy: 
Madison Grant, H. L. Mencken, Lo- 
throp Stoddard, Albert Jay Nock; bio- 
logical aristocracy: E. M. Sait, Alleyne 
Ireland, E. M. East; and the “natural 
aristocracy” of George Santayana, Irving 
Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, and Fulton 
J. Sheen. 

Included in the general refutation are 
some astute observations on the role of 
the expert, the relative efficiency of gov- 
ernment in relation to business, and the 
function of public opinion. There are 
minor points one may question in the 
general analysis. For example, it is not 
entirely clear that the reference to “the 
successful stand of the Roman Catholic 
Church against the onslaughts of Musso- 
lini” adequately conveys the actual 
course of events. Similarly, many will 
doubt that Professor Spitz has disposed 
of the problems presented when those 
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4th Edition! 


Kssentials of 


Body Mechanics 
in Health and 
Disease 


byJoel E. Goldthwait,M.D.,F.A.C.S.,LL.D- 
Lloyd T. Brown, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
Loring T. Swaim, M.D. 
and John G. Kuhns, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
Presenting the concept of correct body 
mechanics as a preventive measure in 
maintaining positive health and the ap- 
plication of fundamental principles to 
patients suffering from chronic disease. 
«heartily recommend this edition,, 
not only to the medical profession but to 
all its allied professions and to the laity 
as well.”-—American Journal of Nursing. 


377 Pages. 128 Illustrations. $5.00 


Principles ol 
Occupational 
Therapy 


by Helen S. Willard, B.a., 0.1.R., and 
Clare S.Spackman,B.S.,M.S. IN ED.,0.T.R- 
With 20 Contributors 


Discussing the basic principles of treat- 
ment in relation to patients convalescing 
from specific diseases. “... should be 
valuable not only to occupational thera- 
pists but to other professional workers 
who can use it to understand and utilize 
occupational therapy and appreciate its 
value to the disabled.” —American Jour- 
nal of Public Health. 

416 Pages. 46 Illustrations. 


$5.00: 


------ 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Medical Division 


E. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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4 WORKERS 


look at Europe’ 


Members of the International Longshoremen’s & 
Warehousemen’s Union wanted to know the truth 
about conditions in Europe. They sent a four-man 
delegation of rank-and-file workers from the job to 
find out. They went through France, Italy, Jugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union, Scandi- 
navia and England. They learned a lot that’s im- 
portant to every American. ‘‘Report From Europe”’ 
is an exciting story of their three-month trip. Fore- 
word by HARRY BRIDGES. 108 pp. Illus. 50c. 


ILWU-CIO 150 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 


WHILE THEY LAST... 


Single copies of the July 
(1949 NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF SOCIAL WORK) 
SURVEY available at 50c a 
copy—special rates for quan- 
tity orders. 


ALSO 
ONLY 30 CENTS A COPY 


(While They Last) 


cecal 


EDUCATION FOR 
OUR TIME 


Distinguished authorities 


sae 


explore 
the most searching questions con- 
fronting educators today. ‘Would 
that it were required reading for all 
those concerned with education’”’— 
The Education Digest. 

Publication Price 60 cents. 


SEGREGATION 


Color Pattern from the Past—Our 
Struggle to Wipe it Out. Thorough- 
going analysis of racial segregation 
in USA. Its waste. Progress under- 
way. “A fine job.”—Eleanor Roose- 
velt. 

Publication Price 60 cents. 


THE RIGHT OF ALL 
PEOPLE TO KNOW 


Experts in a dozen fields explore 


barriers and opportunities before 
magazines, newspapers, books, radio 
and films and drive home how the 
fortunes of democracy, here and 
abroad, hang on the distribution of 
facts—everywhere! The United Press 
flashed the challenge of this num- 
ber around the world. 
Publication Price 50 cents. 
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TRAVELER’S NOTEBOOK 


OT EVERYONE PLANNING A TRIP THIS 
N summer will be taking it. What- 
ever the reason — lack of accommoda- 
tions, time, means, unexpected house 
guests—the publishers are ready to help 
fill the gap. For the price of a few 
books, the travel-minded can wander 
once again through pages of unfamiliar 
places, meet all sorts of people, dine, 
wine, and adventure vicariously. 

Even those who will be boarding boats 
and trains, cars and planes, en route to 
new scenes, may profit by reading in 
advance a book or two germane to their 
itineraries. For knowing one’s way 
around makes all the difference between 
being a participant and an onlooker. 

Not the least astonishing experience 
in Europe is the avid interest in things 
American. Therefore doing some obvi- 
ous sightseeing at home first can save 
embarrassment—such as being asked, for 
instance, how the view from the Eiffel 
Tower compares with the outlook from 
the Empire State, when one has not 
even set foot in that tallest of buildings! 

At all events, these books contain 
diversion and information, backgrounds 
and foregrounds. 


LET’S GO TO COLOMBIA, by Lyman 
and Ellen Judson, Harper. $4 


HE JUDSONS, BEING EDUCATORS, WERE 

mindful of armchair no less than 
peripatetic travelers in arranging their 
text. Tourists are told to turn first to 
the last section for synopsis and essential 
details. Gateway to South America, Co- 
lombia is the only one of the twenty re- 
publics with coastlines on both the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans. Named for 
Christopher Columbus, her’ first Presi- 
dent was that stalwart fighter for free- 
dom, Simon Bolivar. Some will remem- 
ber Bogota in connection with the riot- 
ing which broke up last year’s Pan 
American Conference; but more have 
fallen under the spell of that famous 
capital city. [See “Colombia—Land of 
Humanism,” by Sam A. Lewisohn, Sur- 
vey Graphic, December 1943.] With 
the popularity of Latin American songs 
and dances in the USA, it comes as a 
shock that “there is almost no organized 
night life, such as public night clubs”; 
but there is “a plethora of gala days, 
many celebrated with magnificent proces- 
sions and pomp, fireworks” and the rest. 
A book both to read and to pack for 
the trip. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tux Survey) 
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ECUADOR AND THE GALAPAG| 
ISLANDS, by Victor Wolfgang. ||} 
Hagen. University of Oklahoma Pel 
$3.75 

LITTLE COUNTRY WITH A Ld) 

history — of conquistadores vj) 
brushed with Indians and produced} 
racial neurosis”; of buccaneers who ca} 
to plunder, and scientists to discover 3j} 
contribute; of jungles even now hous 
primitive peoples, such as the hed} 
hunting Jivaros and Colorados. “] 
deserts, jungles, snow-covered volcand] 
moorlands and fertile valleys of Ecuaj 
make it most representative of Sol 

America. And Quito, the second hij 

est capital in the world, though ; 

fifteen miles from the equator, hai} 
climate variously described as ete 
spring, eternal autumn, and also 

flatteringly. Rich in provinces, “enchal} 
ed islands,’ and resources, Ecuad}} 

natural beauty is at once violent 4 

serene, 


YOU MUST SEE CANADA, by Cl] 
Carnes. Ziff-Davis Publishing Compa} 
$2.75 

S VACATION GUIDE THROUGH N} 

Scotia and Canada, this ne 
paperman observes, comments, chuck 
while recounting points of inte 
routes, hotels, rates. After the fever 
adjectives and adverbs of some traf} 
books, it is soothing to read simply 

Canada’s geographical area is sec 

only to Russia’s . . . larger than 

whole of Europe . . . one sixth lag 

than the United States.” But to say t 

Montreal is “like Paris, only better, w 

the gingerbread and the yelling, d 

onstrating mobs deleted” is to cq 

trouble! Not so should Toronto 
the lead for money madness. Nor 
berta as melting pot—since Edmonif, 
alone is peopled by a hundred races af 
has the only Moslem temple in Na} 

America. Following Mr. Carnes’ gr 

tour is like exploring a new land 4} 

meeting some of our northern neight} 

for the first time. 


i] 


if 


JUNGLE WIFE, by Sasha and Es 
Siemel, and Gordon Schendel. Do: 
day, $3.50 

B OARDING SCHOOL WOULD HARDLY Silf 

appropriate training for jungle | 

yet at twenty-two, Edith Bray of P 

delphia marries fifty-year-old Latvia-bif 

Sasha Siemel, a tiger hunter, and tat 

to housekeeping in Brazil’s Mato Grolf 


THE SUR 


e hundred miles from the nearest | 
vn. Living conditions are certainly 
imitive. The river outside the door is 
eless for bathing because of piranhas— 
h that in five minutes can trim down 
wimmer to his bony skeleton. Baked 
fatoes on the dinner menu are really 
ssava roots. 

Mr. Siemel apparently makes a busi- 
s of danger. Diamonds lose some 
their luster when he relates how haz- 
dous it is to find them. Mr. Siemel 
efers tracking down tigers. Far from 
ing waylaid, city folk may be sur- 
ised to learn it sometimes takes weeks 
fore a hunting party meets up with a 
yer. Those who like tales of wild life 
id daring will relish the exploits of 
e Siemels and their three children. 


LL THE BEST IN SCANDINAVIA, 
by Sydney Clark, Dodd, Mead. $4 
oe TO PROSPECTIVE TRAVELERS 
to Scandinavia — a term, by the 
ay, which scholars reject—this book 
mtains practical information regarding 
ansportation, currency, food, lodgings, 
nguages, and the like. Also advice, 
yt the least being to save valuable time 
1 getting questions answered on this, 
ther than the other side, through the 
wedish, Norwegian, and Danish gov- 
nment offices in New York. A profes- 
ynal traveler, Mr. Clark knows how to 
ansmit in brief compass a sense of 
ese three countries — their distinction, 
story, people, special appeal. In addi- 


bn to the modern scene, there are 
eanings of the Stone, Bronze, and Iron 
ges; of Goths, Vikings, and Lapps. 


—JANET SABLOFF 


Letters & Life 
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ho control economic power seek also 
| dominate the state. 

) Without detracting from this impor- 
Int book, one may suggest that the 
ost serious aspect of the present chal- 
age to democracy is not treated. We 
€ today confronted by antidemocrats 
tho use the liberal democratic rhetoric 
4 cloak their ends. They include the 
fokesmen of private collectivists who 
Japloy the jargon of free enterprise to 
isguise their drive for power. We are 
Hdebted to the author for reminding 
7 that “Democracy may, indeed, fall 


| 


Jat if it does, it will be only because 
Jen have failed adequately to imple- 
tent their faith; because men have 
iled so to organize themselves and the 
Jructure of their society that no man 
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RESORTS 


A CAMP FOR ADULTS 


ALL Land and Water Sports. 
$55, $60 and $65 weekly. 
OLIVE ‘’HATTIE" 


CILSSSDSA AAA AA» 


MERRIEWOODE 


HIGHLAND LAKE—STODDARD, N. H. 


Where Interesting People Meet for the Perfect Vacation, 
Square and Folk Dancing. 


Dept., S, Highland Lake, Stoddard, N. H. @ 


ied 


SILA AA A 


ENJOY beautiful 10 mile long Highland Lake. 
4 hrs. by train trom N. Y.—1 hr. by plane. 


BARON, Director 
Phone: Hancock 98 Ring 13 


WINDY HILL 


ON ORANGE LAKE 
A pleasantly, informal vacation in friendly atmos- 
phere. Books, records, ping-pong, 4 two-mile 
lake for boating, fishing, swimming. Food of 
excellent quality in generous quantity. 

Rates: $45 wk.—$7 daily 65 miles N.Y.C. 
JANE C. ARENZ e R. D. No. | e Walden, N. Y. 
Phone: Newburgh 346-J-2 


HUNNS LAKE HOUSE 


STANFORDVILLE NEW YORK 
90 miles from N. Y., via N. Y. Central 


Charming lake and countryside. Bathing, boat- 
ing, fishing; other sports. Beautiful walks. 
Excellent food. Ideal for vacation and week- 


ends. 
Adults e Rate: $50 
GRETE POPPER. Tel. Stanfordville 2931 


Rie ra 


KNIGHTSHELME 
GUEST HOUSE 


$5 a day, American Plan 


In peaceful, welcoming old farmhouse, 
high in New Hampshire hills—offering 
large, comfortable rooms each with fire- 
place, cross ventilation, double bed— 
good, fresh vegetables, milk, eggs, chick- 
ens raised on own farm. Lake Winne- 
pesaukee nearby, 50 miles from Fran- 
conia Notch. 


For reservations write: 
Mrs. Howerd Knight 
Knightshelme, Meredith, N. H. 


a 


capture easily all 
forms of social 


or group of men can 
the instruments and 
power; because men have yielded in 
their intelligence and their alertness to 
false and greedy leaders. These things 
may truly come to be . . . but they are 
not inevitable. The answer is still in 
the sagacity and the character of the 
people.” 


THE INSIDE STORY OF AN OUT- 
SIDER, by Franz Schoenberner. Mac- 
millan. $3.50 


Charlotte B. Mahon 


N PRE-HITLER GERMANY, FRANZ 

Schoenberner was the chief editor of 
Simplicissimus, a popular political- 
satirical weekly which in cartoons and 
articles lampooned fascism and nazism 
from the moment they reared their ugly 
heads. It was, therefore, not surprising 
that this editor became an early Hitler 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE 


target. He escaped Germany in 1933. 
“The Inside Story of an Outsider,” 
the second of the author’s autobiographi- 
cal books, describes the years from his 
exile to the present. In his earlier vol- 
ume, “The Confessions of a European 
Intellectual,” Mr. Schoenberner paints in 
as background his heritage, his family 
life, and his intellectual development. 
One who has read the first book is 
prepared for the keen perception that 
made the author among the first to be 
acutely aware of the menace of nazism, 
not only to Germany but to the world. 
At first he took it for granted that the 
upstart Hitler would be tossed into early 
oblivion. But as nazism flourished un- 
restrained he was astonished and_be- 
wildered at the apparent placidity with 
which the world accepted one blatant 
transgression of justice after another. 


(Continued on page 453) 
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RATES 
Classified Advertising 

Lm a «soc per line 
Non-display . .- 10c per word 


Minimum Charge $2.00 per insertion 
Discounts . - 10% on six insertions 


Display . 


CASH WITH ORDER 


The 
112 East 19 Street 
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WORKERS WANTED 


ee 

CASEWORKER—opening in family-children’s 
service agency for professionally trained case- 
worker. Salary range comparable with good 
agency practice. Information given upon 1n- 
quiry. Write Director, Catholic Social Service 
Bureau, 478 Orange Street, New Haven 2, 
Connecticut. 

ns 


CASEWORKER professionally trained for New 
England child placing agency with institu- 
tional facilities. Psychiatric consultation avail- 
able. 8961 Survey. 

—————e—e EE 


QUALIFIED MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER 
to initiate social service program Florida 
State Tuberculosis Hospital. Minimum salary 
$3600. Apply describing qualifications. 8959 
Survey. 

2S eS eee 


HOME SERVICE SECRETARY qualified to 
supervise department as well as carry small 
case load. Excellent personnel practices, work- 
ing conditions and environment. American 
Red Cross, 827 Main Street, Wheeling, West 
Virginia. 

on See a eS ee eS 

GROUP WORKER, male, wanted by Cleveland 
Settlement in interesting project of work with 
gangs (primarily Catholic), Starting salary 
$3,200; yearly increment. 8960 Survey. 


ESSE 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR and GENERAL AS- 
SISTANT—some group work and recreation 
experience preferred. Initiative, resourceful- 
ness, responsibility. Excellent promotional 
opportunities. YWCA, Nashua, N. Hi: 


EEE 


CASEWORKERS—Two Vacancies. (1) Case- 
worker; graduate of accredited school of social 
work, experience preferable but not manda- 
tory. (2) Senior Caseworker; graduate of ac- 
credited school of social work, with experi- 
ence in family and children’s work. Super- 
visory opportunity. Salaries according to 
qualifications. Write: Family Welfare So- 
ciety, 1514 Assembly Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


Survey 
New York 3 


2 
EXPANSION OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE SERVICES IN ALASKA 


POSITIONS OPEN IN PUBLIC AS- 
SISTANCE AND CHILD WELFARE 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


Customs and mores of people? 

Travel to remote areas? 

Building a future State? 
Following Social Work positions are 


being established in Public Assistance 
and Child Welfare in Alaska: 


District Supervisory position in Nome: 


Salary faeces or $460.00 per month 
Child Welfare Worker 
Salaryy.ceun: ace $414.00 per month 


Work in several of these areas should 
appeal especially to men. Opportunities 
are available for husband and wife 
trained in Public Assistance, Child Wel- 
fare, or secretarial work. Openings 
available all classifications from time to 
time. 


For application blanks and information 
write via airmail, stating qualifications, 
to: 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 
Box 2781 Juneau, Alaska 


Dee eee ee rae! 


WORKERS WANTED 


oT 
ee EEEEEET 


TRAINED CASE WORKERS NEEDED 


Immediate opening for trained case workers 
in Family Service program—salary scale 
from $2700 to $4060. Unusual opportunity 
to participate in the development of a pro- 
gressive case work service. Preference for 
workers with 2 or more years experience. 


Write: Miss Fannye Cohen, Acting Director 
Jewish Family and Children’s Bureau 
319 West Monument Street 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 
Se ee 
SSS SS 


PROBATION OFFICER, male. Some graduate 
work or experience desirable. Salary com- 
mensurate with training and experience. d- 
dress: Juvenile Department, 1702 Caldwell 
Street, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

ee 


WANTED: Supervisor for Adoption Program, 
small but steadily developing. Experience in 
Adoption preferred. Family and Children So- 
ciety, Baltimore, Maryland. 

OE SE 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR for information and 
counselling center for alcoholics; training and 
experience in psychiatric social work pre- 
ferred; challenging opportunity to direct the 
development of an educational and treatment 
program for alcoholics, in a progressive up- 
state community. Salary $5,000-$6,500, de- 
pending upon qualifications. For further de- 
tails address C. William Chilman, Council 
of Social Agencies, 618-622 Loew Theatre 
Building, Syracuse 2, New York. 


pe 2 ee ee 

JEWISH CHILDREN’S AGENCY in large 
midwestern city 1s seeking a Jewish cottage 
parent or couple for work in a new experi- 
mental treatment unit for disturbed boys 
age 10-18. Capacity of unit is 15. Children 
use public school facilities. Agency prefers 
persons with some educational background and 
a capacity to work closely under psychiatric 
supervision. Excellent salary and working 
conditions. 8957 Survey. 


See. ce ee Eee 
CASEWORKER, with graduate training, ex- 
perience in family or children’s work, for a 


small progressive agency. _Retirement plan. 
Salary according to qualifications. Write 
Children’s Service Bureau, 6 Kirkpatrick 


Street, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


= eS ee ee Oe 

MEDICAL-SOCIAL CASEWORKER, gradu- 
ate of accredited School of Social Work for 
position in voluntary general hospital. Stand- 
ard personnel practices; beginning worker pre- 
ferred; starting salary $2,700, good super- 
vision. Miss Sadie Shapiro, Director, Social 
Service Department, Hospital for Joint Dis- 
eases, 1919 Madison Avenue, New York. 


EE ae 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, intake, 
supervise adults and children, Masters degree, 
three years experience, salary $3,900. 8937 
Survey. 


_—————————————— 


GROUP WORKER—Man to become program 
supervisor for fair size agency. Group work 
graduate preferred. Salary open. Nickerson 
ious 133 Delaine Street, Providence 9, 


CASEWORKER~—graduate accredited school, 
salary range $2700-$3480, starting salary based 
on experience and ability. Multiple function 
agency offering service in urban and rural 


areas. | _ Complete personnel practices, good 
supervision, challenging opportunity. Write 
Family and Child Service, 133 West 7th 


Street, Erie, Penna. 


CASEWORKER: Minimum requirements, one 
year accredited graduate school plus experi- 
ence casework agency. Stimulating position 
in a progressive-professional community in 
cool, colorful Colorado. For further infor- 
mation, write to Travelers Aid Society, Union 
Station, Denver, Colorado 


JEWISH CHILDREN’S AGENCY in large 
midwestern city is seeking experienced, Jew- 
ish couple to take charge of a new experi- 
mental treatment home for 6-8 adolescent 
girls. Couple receive maintenance and foster 
mother excellent salary. Husband is free for 
outside job though he would live in the home. 
Excellent living and working conditions. Can 
also use middle-aged woman for this posi- 
tion. Prefer person with good educational 
background capable of working under psy- 
chiatric supervision. 8958 Survey. 


OPENINGS: For fully trained caseworkers in 
both Family and Children’s Divisions of 
Agency. Good Supervision. Salary range 
$2,500-$3,400 yearly. Family and Children’s 
Society, Baltimore, Maryland. 


WORKERS WANTED | 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE || 


WANTED—(a) Medical social worker ; 4 
tively new hospital, 250 beds; town, 
near medical center; South. (b) Three 1 
cal social workers; 400-bed teaching hosp} 
East. (c) Social worker; to establish | 
direct department, university medical scl 
(d) Psychiatric social worker; student he} 

department, state university ; $4400-$5 

S7-1 Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, P} 

olive Building, Chicago. | 


CASEWORKER, (Group II) for family sex 
in small multiple function agency (fart 
child guidance, foster care), Starting sa 
between $3,000 and $3,400 depending on |) 
perience and training. Good personnel pj 
tices, opportunity to supervise stude]), 
Write Family and Children’s Center, | 
Worth Street, Stamford, Conn. | 


MULTIPLE function small private child-)|) 
agency desires trained and experienced cj} 
worker to supervise school age childre i) 
boarding homes, institution and in own hoa}, 

Good personnel practices. Member Child VJ 

fare League. rite training, experience © 

salary required: Whaley Home, 1201 Sn) 

Flint, Michigan, | 


CASEWORKER, professionally trained 
family and children’s agency in exciting Cj) 
munity. Salary $2,700-$3,600, depending: 
qualifications. Jewish Family Service, | 
Southern Standard Bldg., Houston, Texajj) 


NEURO PSYCHIATRIST—Certified or | 
ble, Mental Hygiene Clinic, Virginia, Acf} 
and Children, Child guidance training dj 
able, not necessary. Court, school and agq}) 
contacts, all out-patient. 8936 Survey. |) 

6 RAE AT RT Se OT ee 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR—M.S.W. ancl) 
years administrative experience in Child | 
fare. Staff of 15, 2 nurseries and supervil 
of licensing and placing children in Fa 
Day Care homes. Salary $3600 or more, 
poocies on qualifications. Retirement 
ospitalization. Children’s Day Care Ass 
tion, 515 W. Jefferson, Fort ‘Wayne 2, Ind 


. 
q 


| 


CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited | 
of Social Work, ability to speak Yiddis¥y) 
German preferred, for family casework 
small but progressive Jewish agency. Sta 
salary $2,700 to $3,300 depending on ex} 
ence; maximum $4,000. Write fully cond# 
ing qualifications to Jewish Family Ser 
18 South Stockton Street, Trenton, N. J 


CASEWORKER with graduate training, ex 
ence in family or children’s work for a sf 
multiple functioning agency. Retirement 
Salary according to qualifications. 
Jewish Social Service Bureau, 1188 
Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


CASEWORKERS with graduate training 
experience for adoptive interviewing, k 
finding and work with children in pr 
child placing agency. Possible opportunit: j 

i 


) 


supervision. Iowa Childsen’s ome Socif 
209 Davidson Bldg., Des Moines, Towa. jf 


CASEWORKER with professional training 
experience preferred for multiple se 
Jewish Agency. Salary commensurate 
qualifications. Write Jewish Social Service} 
reau, 45 Church Street, Paterson, N. J. | 


CASEWORKERS fully trained_ for pr } 
family and children’s agency, Indiana. 
ginning salaries $2700 to $4000 accordin|f), 
qualifications. Opportunity advancement. 
Survey. { 


WANTED-—Social workers to file their qu 
cations with the Medical Bureau; oppo 7 | 
ties in all parts of America including fosf 
countries; all negotiations strictly confider} 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palnz} 
Building, Chicago. | 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER, ee, 
qualify for American Association Social Vf 
or equivalent. Children’s organization offé 
day care in Nurseries and Foster Day } 
home licensing and placement. Salary $i 
to $3,600. Immediate opening. Child} 
Day Care Association, Inc., 515 W. Jeffed 
Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. | 


CASEWORKER—woman with Master’s ]} 
ferred—for Texas Lutheran Agency— 
placement services. Salary plus travel 
penses. Advancement excellent. Car nf 
sary. 8954 Survey. q | 
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WORKERS WANTED 


———— 
ee 


WANTED 
A SOCIAL CASE WORKER (woman), 


graduate of an approved school of 
social work with several years experi- 
ence. This is a new position in the 
Personnel Department of a large, 
progressive, middle west department 
store. Salary commensurate with train- 
ing and experience. Please state age 


and marital status. 
8964 Survey 


—_———— 


WO CASE WORKERS for progressive Prot- 
estant agency in Chicago suburb. Man_ or 
woman for child in institution and boarding 
homes, and woman for adoption. Apply Lake 
Bluff Orphanage, Lake Bluff, Illinois. 


OY’S WORKER, trained, for settlement. Ex- 
cellent personnel practices. Month’s vacation. 
Salary $225 to $235 to begin. Write: Family 
and Children’s Service, 313 S. E. Second 
Street, Evansville, Indiana. 


ASEWORKER — Opening for professionally 
trained caseworker in established multiple 
service family agency. Expanding program. 
Professional supervision. Limited case load. 
Board of Directors active in developing and 
maintaining high standards of case work and 
personnel practice. Recently revised statement 
of personnel policies available. Salary be- 
ginning $3000 to $3200 depending on training 
and experience. Annual increments based on 
evaluation. Write Rosemary Antin, Jewish 
im Service, 78 State Street, Albany 7, New 
York. 


ASE SUPERVISOR with sound experience in 
‘private family agency. Experience in children’s 
‘work also acceptable. Beginning salary $3600 
to $4000 according to qualifications. 8897 
Survey. 

————— 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


| 

STITUTIONAL HOUSEFATHER. Mature, 
-knowledge of recreation, excellent references 
fand checkable record. 8888 Survey. 


——— 


XECUTIVE (woman), thoroughly experienced 
ladministration national organization. Desired 
—executive small institution, direction organi- 
Lzation. Educated, talented, best references. 
| 8906 Survey. 
SN a ore 
Per TUTIONAL EXECUTIVE: Mature 
iimale with broad experience in group work 
hand as boys counselor. Also administrative 
land supervisory experience. Graduate train- 
ing. 8951 Survey. 


———————————————————————— 


“ATURE man, executive, administrative, pro- 
gram, counseling experience in boys’ work, 
‘available October to April 1 each year. Un- 
usual training and abilities in work. College 
graduate. Head own organization remainder 
of year. 8949 Survey. 

ee ____ 


ROGRAM DIRECTOR: Male, trained in 
social science and psychology. Experience in 
administration, supervision, public relations, 
group work and rehabilitation. 8950 Survey. 
EE 
AX PERIENCED EXECUTIVE (woman) 20 
years’ experience social work, desires position 
as Executive Director, Home for Aged. Strong 
liking for elderly people, ability to relate to 
hem easily. Currently employed, Home for 
j}Aged. Available October Ist. 8955 Survey. 


y 


JBLIC RELATIONS POSITION: Gradu- 
f Wisconsin; Wiscon- 


UGUST 1949 


Letters & Life 
From 451 


The record of the free world’s atti- 
tudes toward Hitlerian Germany is laid 
bare in this book with embarrassing 
clarity. One is aghast that our leaders 
could have been either so blind or so 
timid. With stupefaction, Mr. Schoen- 
berner watched foreign powers openly 
cooperate with Hitler or weakly accept 
the results of his arrogant actions; na- 
tive and foreign representatives of big 
business frankly admired der Fuehrer. 
The attitudes of the church and clergy 
were profoundly disillusioning. The au- 
thor saw the dissolution of labor unions, 
the suppression of the press, “the col- 
lapse of the whole proud edifice of 
higher learning and scholarly tradition.” 
Mr. Schoenberner believes that “the 
fateful and typically German misconcep- 
tion of a ‘pure’ and ‘impolitical’ liter- 
ature was a danger- 
ous fallacy of intel- 
lectual aloofness 
which to a large ex- 
tent is responsible 
for Germany’s his- 
torical tragedy dur- 
ing the last century.” 

When the time 
came to make “the 
choice between eco- 
nomic security and 
personal integrity” there could be no 
hesitation. This editor hopefully started 
for Switzerland believing that he would 
receive financial assistance to found an- 
other journal dedicated to freedom and 
democracy. Instead, he found that even 
there journalists were considered too 
radical when they spoke out against 
nazism and fascism. His funds gave out 
so he went to southern France where 
living was cheaper, always seeking 
ways to combat the threatening evil of 
nazism. 

When France was invaded, although 
Mr, Schoenberner was an enemy of Hit- 
ler he was likewise an enemy alien in 
France and it was not long before he 
“enjoyed the dubious hospitality” of an 
internment camp. Finally, the Ameri- 
can Emergency Rescue Committee ob- 
tained permission for him to come to 
the United States. 

The experiences and observations of a 
highly intellectual and sensitive new- 
comer, arriving under abnormal wartime 
conditions, are told with an unusual un- 
derstanding of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by him and by the Americans who 
sponsored him. His efforts to conquer 

(Continued on page 455) 


THE BOOKSHELF 


OUT-OF-PRINT and HARD - TO - FIND 
4 books suppled; also gen- 
ealogies, town histories; incomplete sets completed, 
back numbers all magazines, etc. All subjects, all 
languages. Send us your list of book-wants—no 
obligation. We report quickly. Lowest prices. 
(We also supply all current books or any book 
mentioned in this issue of The Survey at 
publishers’ prices postpaid.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. S, New York 19, N. Y. 
We also buy old books, magazines, prints, letters, 
documents, etc. Send us your list. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home, learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Rus- 
sian, by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method. . Save time, work, money. 
Linguaphone __ Correspondence Courses are 
available to Veterans under G.I. BILL OF 
RIGHTS. Send for free book. State if G.I. 
Linguaphone Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New 
York 20, N : : 


NEWSPAPER FOR SALE 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, family size enterprise, 
the Yellow Springs NEWS, is for sale. 
vigorous paper, in a progressive and stimulat- 
ing community. Low price, but only to the right 
party. Complete details on request. Write 
Ernest Morgan, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


ea 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., 
and North Moore Streets, 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


Groceries. Hudson 
New York. 


ZALAINE HULL Agency 


PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 


Professional and Executive Positions 


286 Fifth Avenue 
New York |, N. Y. 


By Appointment 
Bryant 9-6552 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. PL. 7-8590. A professional 
bureau. specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework, 
and medical social work positions. 

Er) Se 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


i 


EXECUTIVE—woman—thoroughly experienced 
in institutional work—child welfare—holds 
college. degrees—desires change in position— 
can furnish best references. 8935 Survey. 

i 


EXECUTIVE, male, 35, MSW, four years 
caseworker private adoptive agency, five years 
Director Public Welfare Children’s agency. 
Prefer Executive Children’s agency or State, 
National Consultant. 8956 Survey. 

Deen aE 

CASEWORK SUPERVISOR with experience 
in supervision and administration 1m. family 
counselling and children’s fields, desires su- 
pervisory job in New York City. 8963 Survey. 

2 nee oe 

MEDICAL SOCIAL Worker—MSW—experi- 
enced, psychiatric training. Eastern coast pre- 


ferred. 8965 Survey, 
s teach one or more handicapped 
SL veo Will live any State. Has 


boys several years. 


excellent references. 8966 Survey. 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS | 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. — Mie= 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; Robert B. Irwin, 
Executive Director. 


Aacspeen esgic ee ee ae A Is ae 

AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE (QUAKERS), 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Executive Secretary. _ Represents 
the Society of Friends in relief and social 
welfare services on a non-sectarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or na- 
tionality. Present activities include CLOTH- 
ING and FOOD DISTRIBUTION, RE- 
HABILITATION and SELF-HELP 
PROJECTS, MEDICAL and TRANS- 
PORT WORK: in Europe and Asia; 
REFUGEE AID: in United States and 
abroad; RACE RELATIONS: improve- 
ment of housing and employment for Ne- 
groes, college lectureships; ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS: housing projects, consulta- 
tive services to management and_ labor; 
WORK and STUDY PROJECTS: for col- 
lege and high school students, in United 
States, Mexico and Europe; INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS: over 300 confer- 
ences and institutes to promote study of 
religious and economic bases for peace, 
student study groups for peace education on 
college campuses, seminars for foreign and 
American students; SCHOOL AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM: linking schools in 
United States and abroad. 


eo a Se eee ee ee ee ee 

AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—817 14th 
St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D.C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. Monthly 
publication, HEARING NEWS, $3.00 a 
year. Literature for sale. Information 
given concerning problems of the hard of 
hearing. Field Service. C. Stewart Nash, 
M.D., President; Harry P. Wareham, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and five area offices 
in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, Va., At- 
lanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, 
Calif. There are 3,746 local chapters, or- 
ganized mostly on a county basis. Services 
of the Red Cross are: Services to the 
Armed Forces, Services to Veterans, Home 
Service, International Activities, Disaster 
Services, Medical Service, the National 
Blood Program, Nursing Services, Nutrition 
Service, First Aid, Water Safety and Acci- 
dent Prevention, Volunteer Services, Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross, and College Activities. 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
7 Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
edaceton: 28 E, Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 


ee 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—9, 10 and 
11; Boy Scouting—12 and upward; Senior 
Scouting—15 and upward, available locally 
through sponsorship by schools, churches, 
fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. Amory 
Houghton, Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, 
Chief Scout Executive. 


ee 
BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3. Algonquin 4-1753. 
rranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, Y. MiG. A.’s,) YouMa HeAvs rete. 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Kirby, Honorary President; Malcolm Van 
Zandt, “President; Stanley deJ. Osborne, 
Treasurer; Willard L. Kauth, Director. 
Sponsors: The Benjamin Harrison Recrea- 
tion Center, 657 Tenth Avenue; The Lincoln 
Recreation Center, 235 West 113 Street; 
Theodore Roosevelt Recreation Center, 2077 
Second Ave.; Tot-Lot Playground, 422 West 
49 Street; Tot Lot, 110 East 110 Street; 
Camp Sebago; Camp Wakonda and Camp 
Orenda in the Palisade-Interstate Park; Co- 
Sponsor School Settlement, 120 Jackson 
Street, Brooklyn. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. James C. Parker, 
President; Miss Martha F. Allen, National 
Director. Founded in 1910, by a group of 
progressive educators, “‘to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.” It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 


oe 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
130 E. 22nd Street, New York City. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 
operates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other cvivic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


ee ee 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Information and consultation about coopera- 
tive planning and financing of social work 
through chests and councils of social 
agencies. 


EEE 


GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U. S. A.__National 
Headquarters, 155 E. 44th St., New York 
17. Founded 1912. Mrs. Harry S. Truman, 
Hon. Pres.; Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson, 
Pres.; Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, Natl. Dir. 
Affiliated with the World Assn. of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts, the Girl Scouts of 
the U. S. A. offers girls from seven through 
seventeen citizenship and community service 
activities in eleven different program fields, 
embracing international friendship, outdoor 
life, homemaking, the arts and future voca- 
tions. Training is provided for volunteer 
leaders who work with girls in carrying out 
the objectives of the organization. 


——_——————————————————————_ 


THE GIRL’S FRIENDLY SOCIETY U.S. A., 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
Week-day, group-work organization for girls 
(Juniors, aged 7 to 14; members, 14 to 21). 
Sponsored by the Episcopal Church. 


ou 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. Mark A. 
Dawber; Migrant Supervisors: Western, 
Mrs, F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Midwestern, 
Rev. Ellis Marshburn, 139 North Clark 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASSINE, (13113) EaGO0m Street Chicago! 237, 
Ill. To aid in improving municipal admin- 
istration (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal on local 
government, (3) Management Information 
Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) Eight 
correspondence courses in municipal man- 
agement. Write for more details. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 


East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An_inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is possible for every individual. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Estab- 
lished in 1904. Studies child labor and re- 
lated educational problems; cooperates in 
improving state and federal measures for 
protection and education of youth. Bulle- 
tin, other publications. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH wol 


, 
} 
| 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG | 
} 
} 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 


! 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR EDUG/ 


TION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. (a dij) 
sion of The Yale Plan on Atcoishien IN 
East 103rd Street, New York 29, N | 

| 


A non-profit organization established 

1944, to aid in the education of the pul} 
in matters pertaining to alcoholism. It d | 
not take sides in the Wet-Dry controven|) 
It provides speakers to interested grow 
and distributes factual unbiased literat } 
It organizes citizen’s committees in com 
nities througout the country, and spons } 
and guides these local committees in pi 
grams of education and action in their c | 
munities, designed to meet this great m 

cal and social problem. Through these lay 
affiliates it promotes and establishes fac} 
ties for the rehabilitation of the alcoho} 
It promotes prevention of alcoholism throu} 
education and réhabilitation. | 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF soct| 


WORK, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Oh} 
Martha M. Eliot, M.D., President. The C 
ference is an organization to discuss | 
principle of humanitarian effort and to | 
crease the efficiency of social service ag} 
cies. Each year it holds an annual meet 
publishes in permanent form the proceedij 
of the meeting and issues a quarterly Bul} 
tin. Proceedings are sent free of charge 
all members upon payment of a members#} 
fee of $7.50. 77th Annual Meeting, AW 
23-29, 1950, Atlantic City, N. J. 


i} 
| 
EN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. | 
FIFTY-FIVE YEARS SERVICE 'f 
FAITH AND HUMANITY _ through} 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene cH 
gram; Council houses and clubs, nurser: | 
clinics; camps, work with the aged 

handicapped; scholarships. OVERSEW 
SERVICES—Operation of homes for | 
attached girls and young women in P j 
and Athens; scholarship grants at Am|f} 
can Universities for study in social welfafj 
public health, nutrition, nursing, occtf] 
tional therapy to qualified young wor} 
from abroad who return to work in thi 
own countries. EDUCATION AND ff 
CIAL ACTION—Contemporary Jewish |] 
fairs, international relations and peace, | 
cial legislation. Study groups under 

tional direction keep Jewish women thro 


out country alert to vital current iss 
Through local Sections, SERVICE 
FOREIGN BORN--Immigration aid, gf} 
and dock work, naturalization aid, 
canization classes, location of relatives. 
Senior Sections in United States — 
Junior and Councilette groups. 80 
Senior members. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—347 M)} 
son Ave., New York City; 1513 local A 
ciations federated for Christian leaders 
and citizenship training among young 3 
and boys. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY 


LATIONS, 1126 E. 59th St., Chicago 
Ill. Membership open to persons with 4} 
fessional interests in marriage and farjff 
life. Send for materials list and infor 
tion on state and regional councils. | 


FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Bre 
way, New York 5, N. Y. A non-profit 
ganization pledged to lead, direct and w 
the fight against infantile paralysis. Throff 
more than 2,800. Chapters serving ev 
county in the nation, it guarantees the 
available care and treatment for infanf) 
paralysis victims, regardless of age, race, 
religion, and furnishes immediate aid 
epidemic areas when polio strikes. By } 
propriating funds to recognized researc 
stitutions, it supports scientific investiga} 
into the cause, prevention and cure of pef 
myelitis. In addition, it finances the tr 
ing of polio specialists and maintains a | 
gram of information and education to } 
quaint the public with facts about the } 
ease. Truly a “people’s philanthropy,’*} 
funds are derived solely from voluntary | 
tributions by the American people duf 
the annual March of Dimes, January 15} 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tur Survey) 
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ONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DEN- 
ER, 3800 East Colfax Avenue, Denver, 
slorado. Samuel Schaefer, Executive Di- 
ctor; Philip Houtz, Associate Executive 
irector; Allen Hurst, M.D., Medical Di- 
ctor. Free, non-sectarian for needy tubercu- 
us adults and children. (Kosher dietary.) 
aintains children’s service. Medical, edu- 
tional, vocational, occupational, psycho- 
gical, psychiatric and social services. H. 
_Corper, M.D., Research Director; Harold 
itzberg, Director of Social Service and Vo- 
tional Therapy. Applications to nearest 
gional office: NEW YORK: Mrs. Erna 
. Lindenbaum, 19 West 44 St. PHILA- 
ELPHIA: David Mahler, 1831 Chestnut 
t- CHICAGO: Louis Hochberg, 100 No. 
aSalle St. LOS ANGELES: Albert J. 
ilverman, 747 So. Hill St. BOSTON: Miss 
rances Kanter, 73 Tremont St. DALLAS: 
erbert Herritt, 1925 Cedar Springs Ave. 
ITTSBURGH: Miss Sara Rosenblum, 4 
mithfield St. Other applications through 
cal Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds 
- direct to Hospital. 


. 


ONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
-325 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
ring to everybody in America, young or 
\d, an opportunity to find the best and most 
itisfying recreational use of leisure time 
rough participation in music, drama, sports 
nd games, arts and crafts, nature activities ; 
nd to help secure adequate playground, 
screation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
thletic field and other recreational facilities. 


BNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
LED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
1 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
. W. Palmer, President; Lawrence J. 
inck, Executive Director. The Society 
irough its 2000 state and local member 
nits seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
itional, recreational, vocational and employ- 
sent services to all types of handicapped 
ersons, adjusting its services to each com- 
unity and the programs of other agencies. 
Jaintains special cerebral palsy services; 
pnsultation by professional staff; loan 
iorary. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
sals. Publishes “The Crippled Child,” a 
agazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
-en, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


( 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 
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NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 
1910, with 56 local branches seeks to im- 
prove living and working conditions among 
Negroes. Conducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10. CHelsea 3-1838. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Christine Melcher, 
Executive Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, 
Room 510, New York 5, is the professional 
organization for counselors and others en- 
gaged and interested in vocational guidance 
and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the 
Vocational Guidance Journal. 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 
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PLAY SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION, 119 West 
57th Street, New York 19. Develops work- 
play programs for school-age children in 
their out-of-school hours, using professional 
leadership. It conducts year-round labora- 
tory centers in cooperation With the Board 
of Education and assists other agencies in 
providing all day summer programs, stress- 
ing play as a way of learning and group 
living as a means of furthering individual 
and social development. It orients teachers 
to and helps parents understand play pro- 
grams and their contribution to mental 
health. Pamphlets, a sound film and a 
national field service are available. 


THE SALVATION ARMY, INC. _ National 
Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., New York 
City. An International organization, founded 
in London, 1865, established in the United 
States March 10, 1880. A religious and so- 
cial welfare organization, operating insti- 
tutions, corps and agencies for all ages, to 
meet a variety of human needs in most 
major cities. Commissioner Ernest I. Pug- 
mire, National Commander. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 P.M. 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Build Your Future On Your Record; Per- 
sonnel Histories of Members Compiled and 
available to prospective employers. Margaret 
E. Rich, Executive Director, 122 East 22nd 


Street, New York 10, N. Y 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, since 1881, has fol- 
lowed a program of service in offering prac- 
tical training for Negro youth in promoting 
interracial good will. Maintains Depart- 
ment of Records and Research for compiling 
and releasing pertinent information on race 
relations and Negro progress. Publishes 
NEGRO YEARBOOK. fF. D. Patterson, 
President, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


This DIRECTORY appears in 
SURVEY twelve times a year. 


THE 
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‘Continued from page 453) 
English language as spoken by 
ticans, to find a job and adjust him- 
1o it, are recounted with unfailing 
or and perceptiveness. His appraisal 
‘s country and his eagerness to con- 
ce his energies to keep free de- 
lacy alive indicate that the United 
js is the gainer when men like Mr 
snberner become citizens. 


SITUATION IN ASIA, by Owen 
\timore. Little, Brown. $2.75 


T. A. Bisson 


|:AKING OUT PLAINLY ON 
‘urrent Asiatic scene, Owen Latti- 
throws needed light into many of 
tk corners. His book is a healthy 
tive to some of the superficial 
nents still being passed on a pe- 
‘ly complex problem. 

’n today not a few would-be mak- 
f American policy cannot get be- 
‘the stage of guns and dollars. 


THE 


‘is bound to turn out right. 
je prescription is not working in 
for a number of reasons that Latti- 


hy 
| 


UST 1949 


more examines in some detail. One rea- 
son is the quality of the governments 
we have been supporting. When the 
quality is poor, the results are apt to be 
disappointing. An essential test of a 
particular government's position in these 
countries is the sentiment of its people. 
If it is outraged, and the people are 
driven into opposition, it may prove 
stronger than the government. At the 
least, it will render that government 
weak and unstable. 

It becomes important, then, for the 
United States to look at, and behind, 
the particular Asiatic government con- 
cerned. If the guns and dollars are to 
help, they must become instruments of 
welfare—for the people. It 1s easy to 
take China as an object lesson; it is not 
so easy to see that it must be applied in 
South Korea, Japan, the Philippines. 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE 


Most Americans are reacting today to 
what Lattimore calls an “Asia out of 
control.” The uncontrollability of Asia, 
according to the author, is increasing. 
There is likely to be more of this kind 
of an Asia, instead of less of it, how- 
ever upsetting it may seem. 

But should this fact be allowed to 
frighten us? Lattimore does not think 
so. The answer depends partly on what 
is being upset. He sees no good reason, 
for example, why the old colonial sys- 
tem should not be upset. Whatever vir- 
tues it may have possessed in the past, 
and these would seem to be dubious, it 
does not possess them today. 

Other changes, even more fundamen- 
tal, are occurring in these Asiatic coun- 
tries. Accumulated internal pressures 
are blowing up an old social order, 
which had become intolerable. It is also 
on its way out, as inexorably as the 
colonial system. The fact need not up- 
set us, at least not if we come to under- 
stand what is taking place, and adjust 
our policy accordingly. 

The “uncontrollable” areas of eastern 
Asia now include virtually the entire 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The curriculum of The New York School of 
Social Work consists of a combination of courses, 
research, and field work in both private and tax- 
supported social agencies. The normal program 
of study covers six quarters or eighteen months 
and leads to the Master of Science degree. 


Application dates for the academic year 1949-50: 


October 17, 1949—Winter Quarter 
(Jan. 3 - Mar. 25) 


January 9, 1950—Spring Quarter 
(Mar. 27 - June 17) 

April 3, 1950—Summer Quarter 
(June 19 - Aug. 31) 


A sequence of courses selected from the regular 
curriculum is given in the late afternoon and 
evening for practicing social workers. 


Catalogues will be mailed on request. 


122 East 22nd Street (until Sept. 30, 1949) 
New York 10, N. Y. 


2 East 91st Street (after October 1, 1949) 
New York 28, N. Y. 


| LOYOLA UNIVERSIT) 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK _ | 
SUMMER. SESSION | 
June 27 to August 5 | 

FALL SEMESTER 
September 21 to January 28 
For further information write to the Dean. 

820 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 

CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


| 
WASHINGTON 1, D. 6. | 


Two year professional education leading to th} 
degree of Master Social Work. | 
Specialization is available in Family Case Wor! 
Social Group Work, Child Welfare, Communit] 
Organization, Public Welfare, Medical Soci# 
Work and Psychiatric Social Work. | 
A limited number of scholarships are available | 
qualified students. 


For further information write to the Dean. 
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mainland from India around to China. 
Lattimore sees this region and its out- 
lying archipelagoes — Indonesia, the 
Philippines, and Japan—on the way to 
becoming an independent buffer area be- 
tween Russia and the West. The poli- 
cies of the two great power blocs, he 
thinks, can influence but not control de- 
velopments in this Asiatic region. He 
does not believe that China under the 
‘Communists will be Moscow’s puppet, 
nor that the United States will be able 
to keep Japan indefinitely in subjection. 

Both Russia and the West, however, 
will be competing for influence in the 
Asiatic world. Success will depend 
mainly on what they have to offer. The 
best selling wares today in this Asiatic 
-world are nationalism and social revolu- 
tion; the poorest are colonial empire and 
‘the status quo of vested reactionary in- 
terest. The lessons to be derived from 
Indonesia and China, as Lattimore ap- 
praises the situation, are being stub- 
bornly resisted by Western policy mak- 
ers—and notably by the United States in 
South Korea, Japan, and the Philippines. 
Unless the technique is changed, the 
sale is likely to be lost here too. 
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HAPPIER FOR HIS PRESENCE: SAN 
FRANCISCO AND ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON, by Anne Roller Issler. 
Stanford University Press. $3.50 


Beulah Amidon 


Ws A MEMBER OF The Survey 
staff writes a book, that is news 
which must be shared proudly with 
Survey readers, even though the book 
itself is outside this magazine’s field. 
Hence we call attention to Mrs. Issler’s 
scholarly study of a little known period 
in the life of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
the five months he lived in San Fran- 
cisco from December 1879 to May 1880. 
Her purpose was to fill the gap left by 
other biographers, most of them Euro- 
peans who knew little or nothing of 
San Francisco, and failed to uncover the 
details of Stevenson’s life there. Her 
book recovers the rooming house where 
he lived and good Mary Carson, his 
landlady and friend. It brings to life 
other friends of those days. 

Drawing skillfully on many sources, 
including old newspaper files, and un- 
published manuscripts and letters, Mrs. 
Issler has written a chapter of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s life which will inter- 
est all who not only treasure his books, 
but know the story of his courageous 


fight against ill health, and, in hy 
Francisco months, against bitter pq 
as well. 


THE NEGRO HANDBOOK 1949, | 
by Florence Murray. Published bat 
ly. Macmillan. $5 1 


Justine Turner 


HIS FOURTH EDITION OF “THE |ff 
Handbook” deserves a place 
the “World Almanac” on any reff 
shelf. But it is, one should ad 
nently more readable. The two i y 
view of Negro life provided—t i 
summaries of civil rights, edulf 
housing, the theater, and so on 
haps no less valuable than the |f 
boosted “current facts and statisti) 
If anything, the Handbook’s 
lence as a ready and unique soup 
facts on the Negro only makes o i} 
for more—at least a section on 
outside the U.S., more readable 
sharper editing to correct ming 
distracting, inaccuracies. Its fail 
include some material of currenti} 
est—there is no mention, for insta} 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche or the Trent} 
case—is probably due to publishi} 
lays. One hopes that this, too, |} 
corrected in future editions. | 
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Adelphi College 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
SOCIAL WORK 


A two year professional school granting the degree of Master of 


Science in Social Work 


The curriculum will include psychiatric and medical information; social 
case work; social and public welfare administration; psychopathology ; 


research methods; community organization and social group work. 


For further information write to 


Registrar, School of Social Work 


Garden City, New York 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
The School of Social Service Administration 


in cooperation with 


DIVISION OF SERVICES FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
University of Illinois 


PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 
IN PUBLIC MEDICAL CARE PROGRAMS 


For students with successful experience in 
case work eligible for admission to second 
or third year program at the School of Social 
- Service Administration. 


* * * * 


- For further information write to the Dean, 
| School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


School of Social Work 


Two-Year Graduate Curriculum Basic training 
in Social Casework and Social Group Work, lead- 
ing to the degree of Master of Social Work. 


Advanced Curriculum An advanced, third 
year of graduate study in Social Casework, Super- 
vision, and Social Administration, leading to an 
Advanced Certificate. 


Doctoral Curriculum A program for profes- 
sionally experienced and scholarly graduates of 
two-year curricula, preparing for leadership in So- 
cial Work Teaching, Social Administration, and 
Social Research, and leading to the degree of Doc- 
tor of Social Work. 


Address inquiries concerning the Two-Year and 
Advanced Curricula to Margaret E. Bishop, Direc- 
tor of Admissions and Placement. 


Address inquiries regarding the Doctoral Curri- 
culum to Dr. William D. Turner, Dean. 


2410 Pine Street 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


TRAINING IN 
COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 


A Research Exposition Toward 
New Group Skills 


By Ronald Lippitt, 
Research Center for Group Dynamics, 


University of Michigan 


“. . . a very important contribution toward the 
bridging of the gap between social research and 
social action.’’"—President Paul M. Limbert, Spring- 
field College. Recording a notable experiment. in 
methods ‘of teaching individual and group skills, 
this pioneering book supplies a wealth of practical 
suggestions, both for the more effective conduct of 
training conferences and for extending their value to 
all corners of the local community. $3.50 


CONGRESS ON TRIAL 


The Politics of Modern 
Law-Making 


By James MacGregor Burns, 


Assistant Professor of Government, 
Williams College © 


U.S. Senator Estes Kefauver considers this “a 
book that every student of government and every 
citizen who has dealings with Congress should read.” 
Max Lerner says of it: “... the best study thus 
far produced on the American legislative process. 
Comparable in urgency to the Report of the Hoover 
Commission, this is one of the most important 
contributions of recent years to the discussion of 
Congressional reform. $3.00 


Write Publisher, Dept. 32 for 
Complete Catalog of Summer Books 


AMERICA'S HEALTH 
A Report to the Nation 
By The National Health Assembly 


Introduction by Oscar R. Ewing, Federal 
Security Administrator 


. a monument to the ability of the American 
people to examine their major problems objectively 
and to produce plans and patterns for attack upon 
those problems.’’—Jerry Voorhis, Exec. Sec., Co- 
operative Health Federation of America. A definitive 
statement of findings and recommendations, this 
official report to the President explores in detail 
virtually every important problem affecting the health 
of the individual and the community. $4.50 


‘DEMOCRACY IN 


JONESVILLE 


A Study in Quality and Inequality 


By W. Lloyd Warner, 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago, 


and Associates 


What determines social position and mobility in 
American society? For much of the past decade 
the senior author and his associates explored a 
typical, actual American community to answer this 
question—to find out what kind of social system 
actually exists back of the professed democratic 
ideals of equality. This book is the record of what 
they discovered about the system of caste and. class 
that governs American life. “. . . a sociological 
work of outstanding importance." —Professor James 
H. S. Bossard, University of Pennsylvania. $4.50 


STRATEGY 
FOR LIBERALS 


The Politics of the Mixed Economy 


By Irwin Ross 


. . the most impressive effort by any one'of our 
generation to suggest where we go from here.’— 
James A, Wechsler, Editor, NEW YORK POST. 
“. . . a very useful piece of work . .. it makes 
a clear and persuasive case; and gives in brief 
compass very important facts.’—Norman Thomas. 
A political realist here offers a practical program 
of economic direction and political strategy that can 
fulfill the goals of American liberalism. $3.00 


At your bookstore 


HARPER 
49 East 33rd 


or from 


& BROTHERS 
Stree}, New York 16 


